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ABSTRACT. 



From November 19 to 22\ 1972, ^a conference of representatives 
from twenty-two Ifltjpiat 'Eskimo -villages was held at College, 
Alaska^ to discuss the initiation of bilingual education" 
programs in the Alaska St ate -Ope rated Schools System and in 
some cases Bureau of Indian Affairs' schools in those villages 

Pertinent programs in Iflupiat, Yupik, and other language areas 
were reviewed* People from the villages discussed different 
ways to conduct educatioh in Iftupiat and in* English, and ^ 
described their own situations, .efforts , and requirements* 
Parts of the conference . itself took place in Iftupiat* In 
addition to State-Operated Schools* staff membejrs, speakers 
from the University of Alaska and from the. Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory addressed the group. 

The villade representatives agreed on the principle that there 
should be one single alphabet for use in writing Iftupiat, 
and selected -the "1964-q" version, [i.e., Webster"^ adaptation 
of Ahmaogak's original alphabet, with k replaced by ^7.] 

Participcints were enthusiastic about undertaking bilingual 
education programs and suggested numerous guidelines for 
planning them in the next several weeks .r ^^ 



FOREWORD 



This report; was put together from several sources, including 
notes taken, by participants, stenographic minutes, and tape 
"recordings, as well as other materials made available before, 
during, ahd 'after 'the: conference • Among the notes, those 
taken by bertha Lowe, kay Rackley, and Rpbert Reeback 'were 
relied upon most heavily, Mrs, Bernice Dracopoulos took 
minutes orl Mopday afternoon, November 20 ,^^^^d Tuesday , 
November 21 r she transcribed her notes in FairbanTc^ and 
mailed thera to the, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
in Portland where the report was compiled. The tape recordings 
cpvered sessiarls on Sunday November 19; they were transcribed 
by Anita La\Ru5?so and Gloria Morgan in Portland. 



Since no one\source provided complete coverage, and since a 
verbatiln tranWript of the entire conference would be quite 
lengthy, the conference was summarized both in outline and 
in narrative norm and supported by edited tramscripts of 
selected porfeions .of the records • No doubt important comments 
havfe been dmitrcd; fgr this our apologies* Parts, of the 
proceedings transcribed or siommarized in Iftupiat were prepared 
by Bertha Lowe of the Alaska State-Operated Schools System, 
Material in the Appendices was provided by Mrs. Lowe, by 
Michael Krauss or the Ling^uistics Department at the Uniyersi 
of Alaska, and bM Irene I^^ed of the Eskimo Lan'^iaage Worksh 
at the^University\ of A^d)ca. j/ ' '"'^ 
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INUPIAT CONFERENCE ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 
November 19-22, 197-2 



Sovembev 29, afternoon (Jeijny Alowa, Chairwoman) 

John Kito described the scope of bilingual/education prog^rajns 
in Alaska. ' 

Bertha Lowe explained tffe purposes of tne Iflupiat Conference. 

fiovembei* 19 y evenixig • . 

"Evans Thomas, Jr. described his methods of teaching Iftupj.at 
at Buckland. 

/' 

Thomas Morris sji^ested some objectives . 




Martha Aikei> described bilingual education efforts at Barrow. 



Bertha Lowe askedMcanseries of questions; participants discussed 

"^'^these.. ^\ ^ ^ 

Irene Reed described aspects of the Yupik program. 
November 20 ^ morning 

Ray Rackley- listed ten decisions^aced by planners for 
bilingual education. 

".Michael Kraiiss empl^asized the unity of the Iftupiat language. 

Thomas Morris' mentioned parents' responsibility. 

^.Participants discussed parents' role and other topics. ~ ^ 

Noven^ber 20 ^ afternoon 

Participants discussed strategies and roles. 

Village representatives spoke for the first time inlflupiat, 
with occasional use of English. 

Representatives commented on what the villages required. 

Norman Hamilton described the importance of sequence in a 
program. 

9 Irene Reed showed a film on the Yupik program. 



Robert - Reeback summarized ^e concussions. 



November 20^ evening 

Michael Krauss spok^ on^^alphabets • ' * * ' . 

Representatives, frdmvillages voted that a single alphabet ' 
should be .adopted for th^e entire Iftjjpiatearea. ' < ^ 

^^ / * , ^ • ' ' ' 

;i;;Repre^entatives voted td pos^dne any ri^niQi^n A^r^ng 

untir Tuesday, November 21..* ' . . * ^ 

' ' I ' ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

November 21^^orning (Pauline Harvey, Acting Chairwoman) 

Jpseph Rubin ^described the Guam Reading and^"€anguage 
d(evelopraffnt Program. - 

Pjepresentatives held- second^ disqussion in Ifiug^iat. 

fiveryone'examihed a list of twenty -one words/printed in^fiva^ 
/alphabets. .^Representatives decided to sel^t one of the five 
/alphabet^ by ballot. * - 

Representatives selected the 1964 and'^'^4-q alphabetsNfor^ a 
runejhf f vote . ' " > * ^ - ' ^ , • \ 

Village itepre^.entative's ^:?plained their ^^0^es,. " 
Bertha Lowe distributed conference evaluation forms. 




y ' afternoon 



Runof^vote between ' 1964 - ^nd 1964-q alphabets w^s'conducted 
biSt the counting of the votes was postponed.*-^ 

Emily Brown spoke, r 

Various ^remarks were made by Pauline Harvey, Peter MisManpus 
and Evans Thomas. ^ ^ 



Michael Krauss stujunarized Eskimo population/^atisteics and 
gave an Arctic* Circle perspective-. • , X ^ * ^ 

Ms^ Jacqueline Glasgow, reporter fromydie Tundra Times 
--^arrived. • • 




It was decided that Fairbanks shou^^..^l^ve k vpte. The runoff 
votes were^^^nted; the 1964-q al^pfiabet wa^ chosen. 

Michael Kraud^ a chart of the 1964-q writing system and, 
spoke briefly\5n the Kobuk vowel diphthong problem. /x 



/ • • _ ■ - . . ■ 

• "- ■ • ' ■ x) 

Martha Aiken gave the Iftupiat alphabet as tafUght to^arrow 
children. . ♦ ' , * f 

Bertha Lowe commented briefly on the next steps. 

The conference- adjourned at 4:00 p.m. Participants were 
invited to continue informal discussions with Mrs. Lowe and 
other conference leaders through the following day if they 
desired. *^ \ - • , . . \ 
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NARRATIVE SUMMARY 



The Iftupi^t. Conference "on Bilingual Education was called by 
the Alam&^Stdite-Operate& Schools System, (SOS) to help 
impleme^tdythe recent legislation concerning the use of the 
ALask^ native 1-anguages in the schpojs — in this casfe , in 
' Iftup^^' Eskimo, areas in the north ar^d.west of Alaska. / 

The^OS and tlie Northwest Regio*rial Educational Laboratory 
/(NM^EL) shared the es^pense of the conference which was held 
/ al|?Wopd Center on the Uniyersity of Alaska campus in College . 
' ^.^^/^^^^^) ^ Alaska,. Sunday through.' Tuesday , November 19-22, 

J Repres^tafcives from ovei^ nineteen liVupiat area villages 
^ attended, including SOS and Bureau of Indian Aff^rs staff 
members, members of Native, Associations , as well as NWREL 

"/and\ University of TVlaska representatives. (See list of 

/participants. Appendix A.) 

Because of transportation difficulties, the entire group of 
participants was not assembled until the last session;, the 
group increased in size from' about ten on Sunday to about 
thirty on Tuesday. Many .people " left Tuesday night, although ■ 
t)iere were som.e informal small discUssionS on Wednesday. 

The first conference session began shortly after. 1:00 p.m. 
on Sunday, Npvemb^.r 19, with pnly a few of the nineteen 
villd^es represented. Johr^Kito, the Director of Bilingual 
Education for the Alaska -State-Operated Schools System, 
described bilingual education activities already be^un uiMer 
Sq3 auspices*, mentioning Title Vll-funded Yupik programs and 
, various Title I Cultural Awareness Programs. ^ Mr. Kito also 
, sketched SOS's expectations for supporting programs in 
villages, the training of people .to implement them, and the • 
prodtjbtion of materials. . ■ ' 

Bertha Lowe, Coordinator of Iflupiat Programs for SOS, explained 
the purpose of 'the conference; she emphasized the importance 
of assuring the survival of the Iftupiat language. Mrs. Lowe 
stressed, as had. Mr. Kito, that the, philosophy of SOS was to 
meet program needs expressed by people from the .villages • 
The people attending the conference would be asked to come 
up with information, ideas, plans, and requirements for ^ 
condycting any bilingual education programs they might wish 
to"" start in their ^vi 11 a^ges . - ' . ' 

During the Sunday evening session, seve;:al individuals 
desQribed their efforts to teach in Iflupiat ,^ among them EVans 
, Thomas, Martha Aiken, and Pauline Harvey. Irene Reed spoke 
of her Yupik experience. Bertha Lowe asked numerous probip 
questiohs such as: "Wlio will control the teaching in Ifli^iat?" 



"Who will do pre-serviqe training?" ^Can inaterials productidn 
be centralized?" 

At times discussion of these /roblejns reverted, qiiickly to a 
discussion of the alphabet. There was much ^ ^pport . for the 
notion of settling op a single alphabet". Martha Aiken and 
Pauline Harvey wete in favor of continued oise of the writing 
system already installed at Barrow. » . < 

The- confe2:ence continued all day on Monday^ November 20. ' New ^ 
people arrived at various times , with an especially large 
(six of so) group of* representatives coming in at the end of - 
cjbhe afternoon session. . • ♦ 

In the morning^ Ray Rackley presented ten impo'^rtant decision ♦ 
areas that should be considered ^when a bilingual education 
program is begun." These included the balance of languages^ 
the styles of .learning^^ the kinds of materials^ the methods 
of -evaluation, and so pn. 

1 

Thomas Mbrris intro^iuced the idea that parents should 
tf'^courage children to speak Iftupi at* before they go to school. 
This idea was elaborated by various participants. 

Michael Krauss* explained that the Ifiupiat language need not 
be confined to a narrow range of- usage; both it ahd the 
cCilture can grow into new areas (presumably 'into ain Arctic 
circle^ community that is alert to world event's)'. 

Possibilities for funding bilingual educatibn programs were 
mentioned; in addition to the State appropriation,* Federal 
Title r an^ ^itle VII grants were considered. The State 
guideline^ that require at least fifteen non-Englislv^^p^king 
children 'in a school are likely to be changed ^ it was 'reported. 

In the afterjj^ori of Monday^ November 20^ there was a long 
diisciission ^^Iflupiat. Participants described what they 
thougn^ would b^ most helpful in, implem'en^ing' a bilingual 
^program. They indicated that English instruction must be 
maintained *for economic reasons^ and ,that bilingual viljbage 
newspapers woyld be useful. Pisxrtfier/ Eskinvo^- who know tY^ 
language well^ and its variation -from 'village to village, 
should^be paid to tell stories. 

It was suggested that ^competency in speaking Iflupiat and not 
university credentials ^shoujLd be the basis for selecting 
teachers in the"^hpw program. > 

^Pse^ibly, in the^'discussions , the term alphabet was' used as a 
shorthand for literqay . . ^ - - . * 

Participants expressed interest in translating ^famili'a^ English 
texts into Iftupiat, and also in retranslating texts that are 
now used in the Yupik bilingual education p^rogram. ^ . 
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Irene Reed showed a publicity film about the'Yupik prx)gram in 
^Southwestern Alaska. The film described .an essential] 
'transitional program in which all instruction was given in 
^Iftupiat through the fourth grade, and then all in English 
aft^ that, excepjb that ESL instruction was given K-4 and 
Iflupia^ language instruction thereafter. Miss Reed also 
displayed numerous books produced for that program j^y the 
Eskimo Lar^gjuage Workshop at thq. University of Alaska^ 

Late Monday afternoon^ several representatives arrived. 
Robert Reeback made summary remarks foiStheir benefit. * 

Monday evening, November 20, Michael mfaussv reviewed the ' 
alphabet situation, referring to a handout *.hat listed five 
alternative writing systems: (1)^1947, (2)f 1964^ ^3) '1964 
. with k changed to q, <4)'Zibell*s full changes, and (5) Leer's . 
^. chaiiges. (See Appendix C.)' Michael Krauss.' main points were 
that any of the choices would represent the language ade^ 
quately, since all w^re based on Ahmaogak*s fine analysis, 
that Iftupiat speakers essentially ishared one language, that' 
any alpTiabet chosen would therefqre be as adequate for one 
, ar^a as tot any oth^r area, and that the alphabet would not 
tell speakers how to. s'ay-^hrn^s^ [e\g. , in their local dialisct) * 
but would only tell them. how, to write down what they say 
however they- say* it. * Michael'^^K^auss agijeed that a division 
among three^ main dialect areas could prove useful. He also ^ ^ 
mentioned? tyjjp graphical advantages of^ the reform alphal^ets • 
and their disadvantage^ from the standpoint of requiring 
' pe op JS*>il ready \;t Sjsd^t Oc^readinq'" Iflupia^t to learn a new system. / 
Among^* such people,,. Martha Ai^en confirmed, w0re' several 
.hundred : student s. a€ BWrbw. Michael ^Krauss suggested that " 
'-because of »the ampurjt of mate'rfal printed in It, -the* 1964 
, alphabet ,repi:esen ted a current standard and tl\at dotted and 
other special letters were, not mubh of a problem in phototype^ 
they beco me a prcSblem when hot' type is used* . . 

After a Icfnq discussion of features of the. various alphabets , * » 
a vote was take\i by; paper ballot in response to the question, < 
"Sh^l the fflupiat people 'h^ve one single alphabet?s" which 
yielded eighteen "yes" and ope "nd.'* There was ' some discussion 
of the .representativeness of the, assembled group cuid,, its , * 

qualifications to vote on this issue. At the insistence of 
Jbhn Kito, the. vote was retaken. This 'time one. vpte was 
allowed per village and each ballot was identif i§"d /by village. 
* Ag^ixi the count was eighteen to one; with Shishmaref the only n<^ 
village that opposed. It was mentfpned that some villages * ' 

not represented — or not prepared to vote — should be polled in 
v^riting/ e.^., "Wales .and White Mountain. ^ - ' 



At the Tuesday morning session, Joseph' Rubin distributed 
materials^ from, the Guam Reading and Language ^'Development 
Ptogf am. . These* materials consisted of envelope3 filled with 
ajLl the supplies that pupils needed to play various games 
thatwould he^ their language development. When th*^se 
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jna'terials were being built, adults and children on Guam 
selected the stories and specified the kinds of pictures and 
books they wante<^. The resulting* prog^ram includes items for 
children and for teachers; more important/ there is training.- 
for the teachers. After this presentation, there were some * 
questions about , the Alaskan Readers, also produced by the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, and specifically 
about the possible adaptation of these readers in a bilingual, 
situation. > 

Later Tuesday morning, the representatives voted (about 
fifteen to zero) to decide among the alphabets described that 
mo<;ning. * Again, each village, had one vote. In the rapid 
first vote, seyeA villages (Barter Island, Tell^i^ Koyuk, 
Shishmaref-, Nobrvik, Kivalina, and Anaktuvuk Passy^avored 
the 1964 system; eight villages (Kobuk, Kotzebue, Selawik, 
Anchorage, Shungnak, Ambler, Barrow, BucHland) favorecf the 
1964-q^ system; ' aitd one village (Noatak) favored, the Revised I, 
i.e. r Zibell's ^full changes.. 

Prior to the runoff vote between 1964 and 1964-q, 'some opinions 
in favor of each one were expressed. ^ These included familiar- ' 
ity with fe, eas6 of q for typing, lack^pf differenqe between 
k and k for Koyuk people, mnemonic value of q ("back" of 
alphabet., and "back" of mouth for q) and the fact that children 
forget to dot the k. It was pointed out that Wales , White 
Mountain, and Point Hope , we re not represented. The runoff ^ 
ballots were collected but not counted at that time in prder 
to give some absentees a chance to vote* . 

On Tuesday afternoon, November 21, Emily Brown, spoke in support 
of Iftupiat unity among themselves and cooperation with outside 
specia^lists. She told the story of hdw, the* ptarmigan gave her 
crop -^o the walrus so he could rest on water, and how the 
walrus gave his claws to the ptarmigan so .she could dig a hole 
in the tundra. . ' 

"«* * ' • 
Paul;ine Harvey summarized her choices for planning a bilingual 
program as "a translated Benjamin Beaver's Box" (from the 
Alaskan . Readers) , books translated from the Yupik pfogram^, 
printed materials, and words (on cards) with pictures. 

Peter McMannus suggested that discussion of bilingual program 
plans should precede alphabet decisions since questions of a 
strategies and priprities remained unanswered. \ 

Evans Thomas again described his methods of teachiiig Iftupiat^ 
at BuckUand, this time mentioning that some boys carve three 
to seven bone needles in a week and sell them for fifteen cents 
each. These and other activities such as sljgd making are 
conducive to learning Iflupiat customs as welT^^ language. 

Prio^ to,Jthe final vote-count . ila the jafternoon, ProJ^essor 
Kraciss advocated Eskimo international political awareness. 



He also sununarized population figures as follows: 42,000 
Eskimos in Greenland, 35, 000. in Alaska, 18^Q00"in Canada, and 
1,000 in Siberia for a total of '96,000 Eskimos in the world. 
With the population growing at the rate of 3,000 per year, 
there will soon be 100^000 Eskimoes. Pjfafessor Krauss 
assured thd gi^oup' that the University of Alaska would use 
whatever' alphabet was voted on. 

After a show-of-han5s vote favoring the enfranchisement of 
Fairbanks/ and the tallying of nineteen ballots, the vote ' 
results Vere^as- follows: eight villages/ (Koyuk , Shishmaref, 
Teller, Anaktuvuk Pass, Barter Island, KiValina, NoorVik, 
Noatak) favored the 1964 alphabet, 'while eleven (Barrow, 
Ambler, Shungnak, FairbanRs, Wales^ Point HojJe; -Itobuk, 
Selawik, Kotzebue, Buckland, ArtS^orage) ^^ferred^e 1964-q^ 
alphabet. _ ^ ^ \, ' ^ 

The writing system chosen by this historic vote is as follows 
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Martha Aiken supplied the following sequence and pronunciation 
fi6^ the letters:- afia^ gi, gi^, ha, ki, la, la, .Id,, la. 



,n, fla, na, pi, qui. 



Dr. Krauss commented ori-"the pros and cons of thevote^^^^ 
emphasizing the solidarity of q with Yupik, Canadian ^ and^^ 
soon Greenlandic usage. He also^ discucs^ed^he^^5?c4^^ 
situation' (where vowel diphthong distinctions haVedi&^pBare^ 
Teachers will* need special training in how to teach Kobuk ^rel 
children to cope with the resultant spelling problems^- 

There were additional exchanges .concenii'ng how many villages , 
would soon start bilingual education programs, how soon next ^ 
steps could be taken, how cooperation between the- Alaska 
State-Operated Schools System and Bureau of Indian Affairs ^ 
could be maintained, a^id how to avoid duplication in teacher- 
trainihg activities • * , 

,The formal conference sessions endeH at 4:00 p.m; on "tu^gd^y, 
November 21. Informal discussions continued through thgT),^. - 
follQwing day. | ' * ^ 



^ " ' , •) ■ ' . - / 

TRANSCRIPT OF, JOHN KITO'S OVERVIEW pF " 
BiLINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAWa IN ALASKA ' ' 



John kito:' -1 represent the State-Operated Schools in ^ 
Anchorage and am. the Director of the Bilingual Education' - 

-Program for the State-Operated Schools. . I was asked to . 
give an overview of the Alaska Bilingual Program as it was 

. and is and hope it's going^ to -be* , We have a number of , guests 
tiiat ^will be here representing the/villages , and gues^ts from 
Portland, Oregon • And* Dr. Krauss/will also be here'./ At the 

'moment^ ^the weather is holding some of these people^ back but. 
tonight, more people w:j.ll probably be here."; \ \ / 

Th^e present status of the Bilingual Program front the State- 
•Operated Schools, or past is^tatus,, three years ago: .We 
started a program for kindergarten -and two y^frs ago the 
major bilingual programs began in tlje Yupik ^ea, six schools. 
At thaj: time iirene Reed was th$. Director ofTthe Eskimo \' - ' 
Language Workshop and beigan producing matepLals..* Since, then 
that pa r t i cular Tit 1 e > W l^jprog raitv — whi^l^V^. a completely" ; 
-^drf^^r^nt: tunding' from' Title I o^ any^'atHer Title program—- 
has developed into s.oinethirtg that i;^' rjg^lly e^lightening^^-ixx-L— 
all the people^ involved Cbncerjiing biiingual education. It 
- showed. us_ how the people of the villages reacted to such a 
program; ' it showed the ^ increase in/the student participa- - 
tioit-. It's more, than grat^^ying. to see a -program sucK ks 
this in operation. , You have thrjee schools operatingi in your 
cultural awateness program, and' another Title I program ' . '^ 
fhas a total of four iji .the Nushagak area, and we also hav^ 
villages in- Fort Yukon, four In Koyukon, one in Northway^ 
and/Dne in Nicoli. Bo, totally, from the time that bilingual 
education stafted with this Title VII program — it began with - 
six — we now'tiave, twenty-one villages with some typg of 
bilingual , education prpgram implemented. We also have an " • 
oral bilingual education program ix^i Shungnak, wfxich we ha^ve 
J ;t funded and we've just sent off materials to. We are ^ 
al5o including s,ome oth'^r villages in the Athapaskan area 
that ask/ad fox funding.^ and we hope to be able to handle -as 
^ many,. of thesfe Inupiat villages that meet, the criteria established 
By*' the Senate .Bill in the last legislature*. 

?l^pw,' the Stabi^^j^O^ Schools operate with th6 State ^ 

A^inistratioiTI^^C^rtment in Juneau.* Almost everything that 
we do in the Way of funding has to be cleaj'ed through Juneau, 

\the Governor's office\ We are now seeking funding for next - 
year which I will g^t ^to a little later. We have many 
sources of funding for bilingual education: we have the 
Title VII program. Title I funding and we have the general 
f-Aid from the Senate Bill appropriation No. 422. Now, the « 
Title VII, of course, is designated specifically for the 
Yupik area; tkis is what it was written for. The Title I 
programs are 'based on a certain amount of money that they 
al'low us to have which is already used and they won't l6t us 
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have anymdte^/ so the only funding^ we have left is the general 
fund/ or the Senate ^11 422, which was passed in the last 
year'.s legislature, 

With that, I tWcis// we'll leave funding. The future ^tate 
of the bilingual education .programs^c^ SOS is based entirely 
on ^^e amount of fundings we recei\^. We have funds now 
operate i^ seven more villages, to implement very strong 
bilingual education programs. The hang up here is that 
-village*^, in order to qualify for a biling^ual education 
program with this Senate Bill that was passed, must h'ay4 
at least fifteen children enrolledi in schobls that spe4k 
their native language' as their primary or'^^irst language. 
Now, this ia'v/nere, ,in our office, we've fei^en delayefd because 
we- are having great difficulty determinin^Vhich villages""^ 
qualif/~*-which villages do have fifteen na^ive^students that 
sperak their language ^as their first and primary language. ' 

-^e have started a survey to all State-Operated Schools , 
asking them to indicate to us, through the jCeAching staff, ' 
how many children speak their native language as their first. 
This will give us a starting point. ' - / " 

** • . ' " 

In this special legislation, $200,, 000 has been appropriated' 
to the University of ^Alaska ^or training of native people in . 
their native languages, so tjtvey can go back out to .tjh:e 
villages and teach, and ajLso for developing materials. 
Talking witfh the Alaskai>^^ative Language Center and the ? 
University of Alaska, ,^hey'' say th'ey are ready to provide 

• training in that specific field." Dr. Krauss says that they 
-are just waiting fdr people to come in, and this is Vhat 
we're primarily he re^^for^ today and this, week, to come up 
with some kind of idea as to how to organize these programs. 

Next year we hope ,to include at least fifteen more^ villages 
which wiH give us a total ot forty villages which will have 
bilinqjial education. program^ of some kind. Now, as I said 
befo;re, funding becomes an all important task and it would 
be/very wise for all of u^^tl^at are concerned and interested 
>n bilingual education to speak to the legislators of your . 
area, to let them know your feelings; let^^em, I?now this is 
something you really need and you really want, and, in 
general, let these peqgle know that you really do want 
bilingual education pr'dgrams. It is with these oeople we 
are going to get our funds to-.-operate in the future. * 

At that, I .think I ' 11 stop .and ask, if there are any questions 
'^bout Bilingual education as it was, as it is today and about 
what we hope to do in the future. 

Unidentified Speaker: When you're talking about "in the 
villages", are we talking about SOS villages...? 

John Kito: Unfortunately, the appropriations bill stated 
thi,s when they werd writing it up, aAd the legislators, the 
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f Representatives and the senators — of course the 
ave to go in^ front OM them — had read the bill and 
sed it, stating tha^ the bilin^al Education monies 
-wouMfbe appropriated f or/'State-Operated Schools. So this 
is, where we're at and^ve/are working with State-Operated 
ScheEls. Irene? 

Reed: Dpes ,the%iiumber that ydu are calling, "the 

iJu^ ,.,u^'J/j — z -. _ their native, 

level in- a given 
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The 



11, as it reads, is that at least fifteen 



.nafive children/use their native language as their first or 
palmary languaa^* There was'n't any stipulation /as to what 
qpipide level, but they must be enrolled in a school* We are 
r&earching, ^hecking with the regional director and also 
y;|th superin;tendents, asking if these villages^ would help us 
/locate elig/ble sites. I tiiink this has to b^ a village 
j<^oice and 7the choice must /come up to what you feel, are the 
Igfeneral requirements. • ' * / ' * 

■i /> • I' ' ' !' ' 

mhomas Mdtvys': I ^hmk thfe person ought to^ be able to teach 
Mhe proper /translation and[ interpretation ^^f th^ words. So 
l|ian^Ny/Q^ that I don't, kn'ow yet. Righ:t./ I'm 63 years old* 
||tnd soxkf Words I don't knciy yet. All oiyo^ir older people, 
||oine Yid^d a different dialect.'' When yoi/^gefc-s^meone of a ^ 
'^if f erentYdialect , they ar-e going to gi^f-^ woro&^hat* they * 
ighty)hav(^ a split peifson^lity ih thei]^> ^.anguage . 

ohnJKi'to: That's'-^ gopd^ ^oint. .'I think that this is one 
>f toe basic points' that brought all of us' here together 
lod^y. There is\'kf\(^j;eat concern, not only to understand 
l^hat the Inupiat^ ianguage is one language, but that there 
' '*re/many, many different ^iaiects to €hat language. Part 
f the purpose /is to tpy" to decide, , how we should approach 
ti'hiis problem because, ^s you say, ,the. older people that 
now the dialect that they have are slowly passing away; • 
he younger people probably • speak axi entirely different 
alect, part English andjpart Xftupiat, but still 'nothing 
ally soljid.. But, on "the other ^hahd, if there is something 
person c^h teach with, such as -a $tand^^d, written alphabet 
j!^af*spme k;lhd, then the diaj.ect; change of speaking would not 
|Mic^ssar/|!y'*cha^ personality." They would 

pfe able/;%6;- read ^11, in th^ saine language and,* with £he u^e 
readillg, be able to communicate with theiaj- oral language 
weH<'arid still retain their 'Own dialect. I think that 



;ms i^s^^n important point I; 



SH^mjpas Movris : Accordin<g..to ^this , if wfe don't go ahead with 
l|||.'s' bilingual so that it works, that probably mea'ns that 
llmpiat would be a fprg^ttqii language. In other words, if 
\YW lopk in the dictionary/ there's a word I'll look up, it 
i!^f never .in some *;places in the dictionary. It was never on 
page in the dictionary ^nd that dictionary cost me forty 



bucks I [ And some words that you look up are not there. Why^ 
I don't know. And I believe if we do that) some words will 
probably be left out. Not intentionally, but forgotten. 
Right? 

J.^hn Kite: Right. Speaking to this in a large spope , when 
materials are being developed for^ let's say a specific area 
or a. language, it is possible and it has been done/ where 
many people are used as resource people. They come in and 
sit, down and discuss and talk about the dictionaries and 
add to the dictionaries and put in words so that everybody, 
everybody's dialect, everybody's words that they Icnow, would 
eventually be infcluded in the dictionary."* So that when you 
do open up the dictionary, that you be able to find the word 
you are looking for. I'm not aware as to why they left some 
of these words out, maybe some of you might know. 

Mavtha Aiken: Webster wasn't known by Eskimo speakers and 
he wasn't at that meeting so he had no idea of what is mis- 
sing in this dictionary. And he only wanted to start it out 
and he didn't even think about that at the time that he was 
writing. So,^ he has no way of knowing what 'he left out. So 
if everybody gets together and starts ^working on it,-' I think 
we can make u^ a large dictionary instead cof that small thing 
v/e'call a dictionary and you can't find anything in that. I 
agree that there are "lots of words that are missing from tha't 
dictionary. ^ • ' - ' ^ 

Irene Reed: I think that they* re doing different pieces 
and .trying to improve; I think there are enough people work^ 
ing.on it. I know that the Workshop is putting together a 
new^one. We've been at it for six years trying to get it 
organized, we've got close to 5,000 items in it now and we 
think we've just made a dent. I think, Webster's has, what 
about ^00 items in it? ' So you can see that's a very small 
effort really; i1: doesrr'tr really reflect ver^ much about the 
language. But I want you to know too, that putting- together 
a dictionary is a lot of work. It' takes a long time and^ 
patience and that's why they are not easily produced, you 
know, good ones. It's easy to produce a poor, one but even 
that one, dt took Webster ten years^tOvput that one together'. 

John. Kito : VJith the copperative h^lp of all representatives 
from' all of the villages, or somehow to be able to get into 
the yupik. areas where you have the 'resour:ce people available 
%6 put in words that weren't there and to improve <!$)n, th&t 
dictionary, this is going to be a r4al help. But as you 
^stated, there has to be one - development, much larger than the 
previous. Jeff, haven '.t you been working with a di-ctionary ^ 
of some kind, to some degree? . . * 

^&Sf Leer: (Tod indistinct to transcribe •) 

MA* 

John Kite: I guess a point to renfemb'er is that it is all 



possible, but as Irene said,^ it's a tremendous amount of 
work. Of course* when we first embarked on bilingual educa- 
tion two years ago, we knew that it was going to be a lot 
of work — tliat it was going to take a lot of cooperation 
from everybody. So I tltink your point is well taken. 

(Question about villagers trained in workshops) 

John Kito: ,..yott mean after they 'vej been trained. Well, 
as it has been- in the past, the umversity has been pro- 
viding the lab school for' training and they are to train for 
six weeks with Winifred Lande. Of course these sessions j^?^' 
were, subcontracted out by SOS and presumably we would dd 
the same thing with this special appropriations money. rWe 
can bring in teachers 'from the villages to come in and he 
trained at the University of Alaska's lab school, which\is 
-uijder'the direction of .Michael Krauss who is working in 
thaKarea n\)w. When they finish training, then they will 
go ba^k out into the villages aiT^d will have been trained,,-- 
enough as bilingual instructors 'that , they will be teaching 
^Qut^iihere. We will hold similar workshops as they' are 
announced specially for these areas. 

\ (Question about adult basic education) ^ ' ^ 





John Kito: Yes, I see. State-Operated SchQols h|ive pro- 
posed adult basic education for next year in-whixbh somebody 
wpuld'go out and provide ' information in training adults. 
Let me finish speaking up here by establishing what We at 
the SOS Bilingual Education Department feel is our philo- * 
sophy. We are-, basically, here as a result of the request 
of the people. We feel that programs are developed because 
the people have asked to have them developed. It is not our 
position to have any program and lay it on the table to any- 
body and say, "Here the program that y)QU will be. working 
with." We feel that you people, out there, know better what 
is going on and what type of program you would want to have, 
how you would like to develop that program, what you would 
lik^.. to include in that program, and i^hen get a hold of us 
and we'll do everything within our means to fund that pro- 
gram. Generally, we operate in the direction that the 
people want us to go. This is the premise by which we „ 
operate and we have been operating on* since the beginning 
of my existence. ' 

1 have a real brief handout here, something which I think 
that everyone in hexe should look over 'and read, and we can 
use this for laterf discussion at some other time. It's a 
real general program d^WcriptUon in bilingjaal education; 
The programs are to"'i>6 developed in, essentially, the exact 
ways I 'have said by the people of i:h1&^viJ^.li^ge. ^ And a little- 
bit on evaluation. And I think/ then, af t^lr^^^^dfng this, 
thinking about it, that when it CQmgis time on the "agendia^^.j^o 
sp^ak about determining how to select the prdgram arid-. ' 
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objective^ , you will be better able to speak about it by 
just looking over Jihi'fe piece of paper. [(See Appendix F. ) ^ 
It isn't much, but I think it's something that will definitely 



get ypur^ minds thinking about the purpos 



5 of the program 



and about evaluation v/hich comes later in the program. 



leave, that we are 
with our SOS pro- 



I would/ like to add right now, befoi^e I 
very pleased to have Bertha Lowe wo2;king 
grams and we feel that under the exj^sting conditions, she 
has dorie__a tremendous job and will be a great asset- to our 
program by working with the Ifiupiat people. I think it's 
very important that we do have natiyes from their area. 
They can better understand what is l^appening out there. 
This IS all I have to speak ^bout. 'I'm going to turn the 
rest of the program oyer tp Bertha, ./unl<5ss of course any 
of yoii have questions that you might want to ask. 



{Question on results to dat4' ongoing! Eskimo bilingual 
educat^ion programs.) ' I 

John Kito: Yqfj/11 see that it hapjpensi that it's wonderful, 
it's beautiful -when you walk into ^ classroom and you find 
out that tXi^ bilingual instructor is working with the chil^ 
dren.v^^J3C}5ki|?-childrep-^re so much iiappier and they are abI^~^to«. 
sit down and talk and communicate; they are not afraid. 
There's just something about it thdt the students feel a lot 
better and they seem to do better. . I think Irene can speak 
on that tooj^ if you like. I've never experienced such ^^y'^ 
as far as bilingual education, as I have when I walked down* 
into the Bristol ^Bay area where the Yupik program is going. 
It's just like a forest fire. Once it picks up, it goes on, 
covering all areas. The kids are e&ger. We found something 
they Ccin ide.ntify with.^ It also makes them better indivi- 
duals. I think the s„uccess of any bilingual program/. of 
course, is directly related to the bilingual instructor and 
the cooperation that he or sh,e receives from all parts of 
the educational field. .That's where it's at, I ' think that's 
why you're here, because you're concerned. ' You don't want 
to see your language go. ,1 think this is where you have to 
get started. Okay, if there isn ' t anything^ else, I'll just 
be quiet *-now and sit down to listen to other -people. Thank 
you. . • 



TRANSCRIPT OF BERTHA LOWE'S EXPLANATION OF 
THE PURPOSES OF THE CONFERENCE 



Bertha Lowe: We have a lot of people to be thankf.ul to. 
They are very concerned about helping us" in getting a pro- 
gram started. Rack ley is coming in tonight. Hopefully, the 
rest of the^people that are scheduled to be here will come. 
I have here the, coastal and, the inland. All together we ^ 
have invited nineteen villages, nineteen people « from nine- 
teen places. As it turned out, from the Northwest Alaskan 
Native Association v*e have Pauline Harviey, from NANA* " 

One of the objectives of NANA is that the Eskimo language 
be preserved. And with us as a representative is Jenny Alowa 
from Bering Strait Native Association. One of their^ main 
concerns is that we bdgin teaching a young child in early ' 
childhood. Pethaps it is very difficult to try and see hqw 
'successfully we can play a program. Especially when we We 
never had the responsibility of planning for a bilingual 
program before. 

For many, many years, probably sixty^years in your yillage*,^ 
let's s^ay, probably three generations of Eskimo have passed 
and disappeared. When we had^ missionaries coming up and 
converted us into Christians, we no longer welre creative 
with our language. Look at* our grandfathers, they gave the 
name for an airplane, they are composers of dances and songs 
and poems. Now, what's happened to us? What new words 
have we created? Nov/, with a bilingual program, perhaps 
we can start thinking of objectives and' goals. Just how 
can we get our heads tbgether and plan a program for the 
Eskimos to use. Th^is will be our language. This will be 
the language we will give our children. - Two hundred years 
from now we v/ill pe gone but 1;he language will be here; 

Our people will usf> this. Now, how do we plan for a good 
program? s We have a language that goes back to Greek and 
Latin and it touches people in,, Canada, in Russia, and in 
Greenland, and we have relatives in Lapland; it is all around 
the Artie Ocean. Now, how do ^we set it upr.«o that it yill 
succeed? This is where you come in. . This is where yoiir 
plans for your home from your people will come. I cannot 
come to you and say, "This is the program for you, do it * 
the best you can." You have to come up with ideas. You 
have? better ideas on teaching your children on how to speak 
Eskimo. 

Perhaps we can revise tests and evaluations for our children 
that are entering school. This is a possibility T' So , you ^ 
will also have to be in when we start setting up tests for 
the children. '\ If a child knows his name and knows the name 
of hi'^ family in Eskimo, then that should be . credit given to 
the child. If a child knows the concepts of good and bad, a 
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concept beyond .today, p,erl)aps he can go. beyond yesterday, 
perhaps he can pro-ject something that was passed on to , Him 
for ^five generations. Then let's give hiri credit. Ke ha^^'^ 
more insights, more feelings about life that a lo^^^lp^he 
people have difficulty understanding. Perhaps if>^ set up^ 
our own tests and our own evaluations of ^\|7hat;^'^^ild comes' 
to sQhool with, with an understanding of Ki^parentsi his 
grandparents, und,er standing of his holne ahd^the diff-erent 
rules, then perhaps. . ♦now, you will have your ideas to decide, 
what kind' of bilingual program you want. • For instance, toxX 
th6 Athapaskans now their leaders are thinking, now in 
twenty-five years, ^hey want to preserve the Athapaska^ci*^ 
language. Ijlpw, what kind of thoughts do you have y^^tpl^nin. 
a bilingual program? • . ^ ^ 

Our thoughts are as vast as the country the EskmtO^s spoken 
in/ We have learned of many things: , pur trips to the moon 
ari^ then down to the bottom: of the ocean that we have in *otfr 
culbtH;;e. This must be brought outr b^^Cause our responsibili- 
ties a^e^to our children. o 

* « 

Now, the reason why we have this conference is because it* 
will be the very best we can do if we could get a few people 
together in that program at this time. Maybe It will happen 
again. Perhaps the next time we have a meeting, there won't 
be an many people involved because we will have fewer people 
here. , 

Look your agenda ;foi^ tomorrow morninatt, starting at 9:00*^ 
We have Mr. Rubin, he is from *Portland^"^Dr . Martin from ^ 
Portland. Drl Martin will probably hafiire two topics. She'll 
cover format and she will cover 'evaluation . Then, we. have ^ 
Dr. Reeback and we have Dr. Krauss, Dr. Rackley, and 
Dr. Hamilton. 

These are the people that w?ll' contribute to our bilingua] 
program. They will help us plan the type of materials w^ 
can begin planning on* Supposing you want books out of/ 
tapes ,^ we will have to teacjh you how^ ?o that this job ^ill 
become your job in the village. Hqw do you set up a /program 
to fit the needs of first, second, and third graders What 
kre they supposed to know by the end of the first ^rade; 
or by the end of second grade? What do you want xhem to 
know? If we do not set a gOal for a chi-ld to reach, we may 
just be wasting our time; perhaps all the planning will not, 
help us. I' will be happy if we involve everyone that is * 
here today and "for the rest of the conference. If we do not 
share^ and get our heads together, we may not even have a 
bilingual program in twenty years. We are very lucl^y that 
we have a chance to try and dociiment our language. , ' 

Now, out of the nineteen ^villages -we have eighteen dialects. 
Do we want td set up a bilingual program to have a center, 
in say, the Barrow area encompassing the Arctic Slope,, and 
do we want another mediar center where the books can l^e 
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published i/t the Kobuk area? In the Point Hope,/kivalena 
Noatak are^, .where they speak a dialect? Snd/do we want )\ 
a sectio^ in the Nome^area that will take ijr^Shismaref ? 
Do you ]«|a;it a book that's publisj:ied at Poirnt Barrow revise^ 
into y^r dialects, in your villages? x * ; 

*^ j 
We h^ve a lot of tilings to/think aferout for the next few ^ -! 'J 
davi. We cannot afford be^ say^yt^ell, I^m bashful, I'm / ^ 
scrared, I'm afraid." You ha;ye to -speak up. If you have / I 
questions, feel very, ^ry -free to come out with your que^s^ 
tions. Now, we will ^spend some time with the alphabet on , ' ■ 
Sunday and Monday. We had to learn how to read and writfe 
English. And. I think it would also be good if our childr^?^ 
could also learn how to read and, write Eskimo, for in^tanc^^; 
an Eskimo name. If they can write" tb^t — "My Eskimo i^iune^.is 
Akhuak" — if they can learn how to wril:e--4;hat , under our ^/i-/ 
alphabet,"^ I would be vfery happy to include^%^^at in any ffj;^^ I 
correspondence I do. Make it a practice to ^ite Eski^dtfi^C. / 
maybe it's just your name, maybe it's a concept very fibireign 
to English. Maybe that's the only word in jthe world jthat 
could help you communicate among the Eskimos, Perhaps that's 
the .key to communication. How-many times do we have^women 
today who have daughter- in- laws who cannot understand them 
When they speak Eskimo? Maybe the key to some of our ,pro- 
blems is Eskimo. - Sometimes we are having a \Lot of problems 
communicating. Maybe there *s a reason why they •re having * 
prol5tenv1s^. ' f ' ' ' 

If we're going to think of the alphabet as teaching children^ 
Eskimo, how da we go about it? You caH-.4^o^ into various 
countries that have an alphabet. PerhapsY©^ have seen some 
of the work of poets like Shakespeare. The English language 
had :to make changes in the alphabet. - When we loplc -into old 
books of the English language, there have beer^several changes 
made in the alphabet. What about us? What^ ^e we going to 
do? We hav^^ a choice and triat will be up to you. Thihk ' 
about that/ While this is mainly the Reason wh^ we qre here — 
tb think ;pf a very good progr^am — perhaps we may have i^o^thifik 
bey*rtd^^day. 

We ^Isb have this conference so th 
proqr^s right away. If we wait, 
like we've been waiting for, thirty 
get a progfam off the ground. So many 
oQ.d people that speak 'Eskimo fluently, 
did you remaih to be Eskimo?. At least 
Th§y often say-, "0 Eskimo will never 
my grandfather and my father." '^Now, 
Don't we have the 3ame responsibility 
is the reason that maybe some childre 
Eskimo and speak it today have a r 
hacJc to the school. ^ Do you think 
Da ^Qu have any questions? If it 
are having- this conf eirence, I will 



we 




forty 



wha 



on 



sho 



MoTtiia AiJien: Bertha, from what you've told us everything 
'^is very £rue, We're all concerned about it. But that's a 
heavy, heavy topic for all. And then 'you're talking about 
coming out and talking about it. All of our nineteen 
villages since 1875. I'd like to hear about the Yiipik 
programs. 



Irene will bp ^able to help you Vl/ith that 



Bertha Lowe, 
question* 

Irene Reed: There are differences in the dialect in various 
areas, but^ they aren't so-^i^nounced that people can't 
understand each other • They can understand each other 
fairly well, in the area where we have/ our bilingual p;rograin 
now. They learn both of them and the/children have a- richer 
e^xjeational life ds a result. Theyyban function just as 
well wherr-they go to Bethel as th^ can in Togiak. They .can 
tiy. I don't knov^ 
diffei^nt dialen-b^? 



learn both ea 
have eighteen 
dialects? 



Unidentified Speaker: 
except for the Kobuk 



fey arjp 
rea. 



do you feel that^you r6ally 
How different aife those 



^ery, very different 




Iren^ Meed: Bxxty^ere is the problem, j of cour^^e^when you 
are teaching ckildr en* One of the reasons why we n^v^'t 
moved into^iiie Yukon area yet is because now we reach tl 
largest;Sf<Spik population that was uniform in its speech. 
For 4.Hr^ance, down on the coast if some of our people don^'^t* 

the forms that occur in the books, they 'just have 
Tittle pieces of paper and glue and they'll type up the 
word arid paste it right on top of t^e"wotd that they ddn't 
like. So, we give them that type of freedom. But it does 
not happen with e^fery other word, it will happen occasionally,, 
They take the word that's common to the children first, teach 
that and then worry about teaching them . the variations later. 

John Kito:^ In that area "^we • were very fortunate irii obtaining 
a grant or some set of ^^loney from Title VII to establish the 
books in the first place. ' And that, in itself, is a^ i^eal 
big task* As Iren^ said, in pertai'n ar^as they develop ' 
materials for the area that coul'^Jbeused for^six xaifferent 
villages and then from there tl\e peopTe-li^ve, bee^n/taping 
over their dialects, putting oh their own. ,The initial 
L-problem was^ solved, though*, ^y being able to produce those 
books in the first place. 

Irene Reed: And there have been very few changes through- 
out. We're involved with BIA also and we have some-^ix or 
seven BIA schools^as well. They use the same^lDOoks as the 
State-Operated Schools .do. ' What happfens->is that th^erer-^re 
two programs in the state. The BIA actually beg^n ,the 
implementation of bilingual education iivfthe state despite 
the fact that State-Operated Schools hacfl made an attempt to 
bef ore . ^ rt was the BIA 4:hat did ^et the^irst, three schools 
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in the first gjrtb^p injfehe same^^r a kindergarten.' 
started with an SbS- sch^y6lj^..-J5^^ .were f eder.al.ly 

funded under the BI^,,.^^he S€aJ:e^pe rated Schools, of course, 
get yjeir funds ffederalrly bu-t are state supported also. 

What happens is, althouglv^here are two administrative units, 
the BIA progMm and th^^OS pro-am, the children don't know 
the. dif ference.« Theydon't care whether it 'g -BIA or SOS and 
they all speak the ?ame lamguage whether they're BIA or SOS. 
So we prepare the same kir^ds of materials for both and we 
3iast split our budgets between th^ two. We don\t discrim^ 
inate and I'm wiVling to -cooperate with both. * ' * 




TRANSCRIPT OF EVANS THOMAS JR. 'S DESCRIPTION 
OF HIS METHODS OF TEACHING INUPIAT 



s 



Evans Thomas : Thd? Iftupia't dictionary . . . most of you 
ha^^e seen it and used it. Some of the 'words are- not in the 
dictionary. Many times I look fox it and it's not there. 
So I loo;k it u'p, in the Webster dictionary and Junior 
\^tionary^ and if*^I don't gdt it^J go to College dictionary. 

" * i re I lea rn more of, the language, in thB/ College 

dictiohaa;;^^,^^ -students wha^t I find from the 

College dibt^^;^aary — that's the Eskimo Iftupiat dl'ctionary^ 
They are all Esk4^o tidings, things, like soap. I^^think you 
,all know ^that. H«*e they are,^ So? Another Sne here'^s 
Let's Learn Eskimo ihiguage, that is translated by Donald H. 
Webster, illustrated by.Ulielina A. Webster. 

, * ' , ♦ *\ 

I think you know them, huh? These are in the Barrow 
language/ so I use most of the Barrow language. I use them* 
this way: There are, visitors : "Knock, knock, come in., 
Isigin.^' We understand each other. So we usp-that. See, 
you're from Barrow> and I'm f^om Buckland^ So we understand 
nice p'lain words like th§± explained to me arid explained to 
you^. i think, those KolfulTpeople use it too.. I use it when' 
I'm teaching students ^f mine, I use. those languages. But 
when something is a little' different than my language., I 
u§e my language, J use the-wdrd. Example: i I'm happy when 
your cbme. See?* You;can translate that one and^I can trans- 
late that and can understand. We use the bopk as- we feel: 
Can you read Engl^Ish? Then ypu- can. So, I use these! ^ 
ag'ain. There are worlds like ^m^w^ kuvVuk^,'^ tuttu^ kuvluniky 
Kukik. You* understand them all. All :^ame word again." So, 
when they're all.-^^ame words, I just ke^p teaching them how 
to talk Eskimo. Let's jugt talk, , I 3\^t act many times. 

.At ^f irst when t started the teaching o^f the Eskimo language, 
I had a hard time. So,* I started to make a* little' book to 
get. real easy words like snowsha^e, in -Eskimo language, at 
first. Twenty pages, I used my. art tricks. I worked, an^ 
printed them, fifteen copies of the book-. I gpt my students 
to act it, saying to them, "Now we can say them all.'* I 
kept working^ and working, so I finally ordered an Eskimo 
Reader, prepared at Kobuk, usable for the Kotzebue Sound 
area. I had a hard time, in siku, "ic^." So, I get the 
ideas fifom here, 'rfrpm* these books, and I do all my own 
thoughts words. ^ * 

Last fall just before we started, I had , ideas and I. tried, 
them^ and they worked. I just traced some more things cm the, 
blackboard like cup, thimble, thread. All I could*, I just 
gave them and wrote a little answer like roof and after X 
write roof, I paste it upside down. There is ulu back here. 
Ulu b#.weeh blackboard anc^ the table. Just like playing. 



So, when I call the s.tudent, I ask, "Vfhat's this? Do you , 
know" what<this means?" The^ sayf "Ulu." We do- n'ot say 
just the wora>4^Iic._^^ We practice saying, una, uva, u^u. 
They are makingotlier words the same time* - .Sb,^thar's how 
we use th6 Eskimo lahgu^age up there* They learn fast that 
way* ^'^^^--^ 

I explain and I draw spme^caribou, any kind of animal I can 
think of. So, on Monday, I give them my reading from here. 
They read froip this book. * The- se«on^ day they- read from my 
blackboard where I display different objects. I display 
Tike a piece of glass, wire; you can form your own idea^, 
too. It. works real well. When they see it,^when they fe^el 
it, when they do it, they learn faster. Let's just sit 
down and talk to thein^ Most of the time I ask them) let 
them d(^ d/GT That's how the Eskimo language increases in 
learning So ther§ are many things that we can do. * ^ 

Also, about the visiting, I let somebody knock from out 
there, using a 'student: Isigin. Suvitch. Suitohuga. 
Not just sit down and talk with them, but act. They use 
their voice and learn fast like that.. There's many things 
to share ^Wlke that. 



-TRANSCRIPT OF THOMAS MORRIS'* SUGGESTION OF OBJECTIVES^ 



Thomas Morris: . 1 have some suggestions too, on the objec- 
tives of th^ bilingual/multicultural prog^;ain — that we are ^ ' 
going to teach our younger people how to s\irvive in our 
winters. On open country in the frozen path, thc^e things-' 
are forgotten^ The things tha^: o\jr forefathers used in 
primitive way^ to survive out in th^ .country without any 
implements to do wi-th are forgotten. Sometimes, of course, * 
they"^ had their own bows and arrows and knives and traps > that 
were imported from Siberia before Alaska was ever bought 
from Russia.- The Siberian peoplje brought traps and knives. 
My mother 'told me that those— people-used to-come aaross^ from- 
that Srea and trade. Trade include^ the cast iron pot. 
They traded with the Siberians. 

VThen you survive in op^n country, I can guess that they had 
to learn how to ma^e fire without a match. Of course, we 
know the flint. I don't know where my grandfather had been, 
how many places he'd seen. When we make a fire with^ a flint 
they go out there and collect the willow cott^. They put 
the c'otton away for the future use so that a'^'^ark from the 
flint would catch fire on the willow cotton. Very fine 
shavings from the willow were used. But as far as I know, 
theyi had ^knives that were imported. Of course ^ they had 
flint: knives' too and ulu^$. My grandfather had some. 



And fcesides. using that choice for fire-making, they used 
thei^ native bowls out of wood, and bits of string in the 
iron pot. They got a drill about that long, a wooden drill, 
and worked it back and forth, agitated it back and forth as 
fast as ±hey could, until the wood they' worked on had been 
charred. "^And when it started, they put that willow cotton 
in there to protect the flame. I should think that the 
survival things include the topis (suvlurak;- "arrow") to 
make fire withdut matches. • • 
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TRANSCRIPT OF MARTHA AIKEN'S DESCRIPTION 
.OF THE BARROW PROGRAM 



Martha Aiken: What we have been doing this year — we've been 
busy — Janet was the ^irst one to translate a book^ Are, You ) 
My Mo the 2^? , which was already translated in Yupik. .But she y 
translated that last year. This yedr there are more books ' 
translated,^^maybe less than a dozen. But we're working on 
. smxHe books already completed now, and I think Ireiie has them. 
Therefore", ^small kids, and .seventh, eighth, and ninth graders 
'are translating those for the smaller kids. They're really y 
excited about that. They have a difficult time spelling, 
but they're starting to speak fluent Eskimo now- a Barrow/ 
and we've encouraged 'them to speak tp their yovmger brothers 
and sisters too. 

We noticed that they are starting to , speak the language pretty 
well, (Bven when they're conversing between schools like 
ChemawS^ Oregon. Students from there and Barrow have a^tape. 
I have a tape here that the Chemawa group sent to Point 
Barrow and it'^ almost alT in Eskimo.' What <-we did'^before we 
started making books* was that we wrote about ten or fifteen ' 

kimo words in a list. Those Eskimo words have- syllables. 
Mdv cut those syllables up and made them unscramble the Eskimo 
words and put it the right way That way their spelling is 
more- improved;, they are . learning more Eskimo.. We made 
newspapers last year written in Iftupiat and ^ also in English. 
We. t:«red^to have them make speeches and there's one speech 
that I want you all to see sometime, that Irene has right n6w. 
Do you want me to read it? ^ " 

This little boy is in the seventh grade. I let the^n write 
some speeches because they were going to speak on the 
satellite radio .•and up to Anaktuvxak Pass and on up to Barter 
Island kids-i - We were planning^ to listen in on the satellite 
radio. This is one of -the students. This boy is just 
starting this ye^^L^-^^nd this is what he wrote. 

Tsilow Eskimo friends. First let me say and st^ate •'"^^ 
that I am not Eskimo. I am a white boy or a tunik.^ 
• I want to. tell you about my school. It's a nice one. 
We have a large on^v^nd do some veiry ha.rd. work at 
the* same time. There'N^e some different clubs you 
can join besides the usu^l English/ Math, Social 
Studies, etc. We have a large library , a_j^ery 
nice gym, and a lunchrooji\,^* I belbng to "%^o of the 
many clubs which. are organized, ^hey are Chess 
Club and. the Library Club. We do Have some very 
smart students. I've heeh a junior high student. 
My first year I have the privilege of being in an 
Iftupiat class. Although I am white , I am^lea'fning 
quite well. ' 1 know the Eskimo alphabet by heart 
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as well qis 'many Eskimo words* -Hl'have heard many 
Eskimo stories and in much of the craftwork. they are 
so good at making. I am not the best Eskimo re adfer ^ 
in Alaska, but I am learning fast.'. My -handicap^ of ' 
being white does not stop me from learning. I have 
very much so wanted to learn Eskimo as we are going 
to be in Barrow for awhile.. , 

my Iftupiat teac'her tol^^^iHe that for the pa:st 
few years the Iftupiat language ni^s been slowly/ 
dying ,out. I want to encourage all, the Eskimo 
people to really start studying and bring the' 
Eskimo language back again. I enjoy learning it, / , 
so the Eskimo people should start using their 
natijve language more often at home -and in school. - 
In everyday use, you have^started to speak mbre\, ^ 
English than Eskimo, sp^start speaking in the 
language you' should be using more often; Your 
ancestors were proud of their lan^vage^, so should 
you. So, I encourage you to use- your native 
language, ^Eskimo, and use it, more often. If ^ 
white boy thinks it's okay, why dton't Eskimos? . • 
ThinR about it. • f . 

r 

This^ is what that little boy wrote. ' We didn*t^ change any of ' 
what* he wrote; it's all there the way he said it. #^1- ^di^' t_, 
change any of. it; even the spelling- I wrote down like^he said 
it. So, I think we're making progress. 

Sometimes -I feel so discouraged that I want j:o up and quit, 
but it doesn't make any sense to^ just up and quit. It's your 
own language and you should all be proud to have it; "^and. 
should' encourage every village to. speak more of. the dialect 
.they have known^ since they were little.- < ^ 

In Kotzebue, I once met a younq Isdy who was in her teens. 
She said, "It's awful to be an Eskimo and no t 'understand and 
speak it." .So, we encourage all from all over the villages 
to really get together and work for our useful heritage — the, 
dialect, of eadh village. Even though they're different, I 
think we can really get ahead.^ 



TRANSCRIPT- OF IRENE REED ' S ^DESCRIPTION OF 
TRAINING FOR THE YUPIK PROGRAMS" 




^er.Ki^ klowa: Do you know, down in Bet:hel, Irene, is the 
coitmiunity college bilingual:^ ^ . " * ' 

/. ■ ^ ' \ • • 

I^^ne Reed: Ye?, it is^. They are looking. . .beginning the' • 
' i^ik program probably during the second semester of this 
year, and they.' re- looking to- the possibility of them taking 
or> the teacher -training in respect to bilingual education. 
They would like to have a -center dQwn there very much. 

* * * 

Part, of this has coit\e ftom requests on the part of the 
trainees who hav^ come up every year. to the University of 
Alaska fbr intensive training from six to' eight weeks ♦ , Most 
of them do not. like to be away from their native areas for 
that long a time, especially during the summer which is the 
only time that we've been able to accorriraodate them, because . 
so many of them are teaching during the academic year. I 
know that the comjnunity college is looking forward to doing 
that ultimately. I. don't know when it will be implemented, 
lihdugh. It may take another year. 



(Question concerning trainijj^ of Yupik teachers.)'^ 

Irene Reed: We've done it two ways so far. The BIA training 
tsessrbns "usually take place jSurihg the summer.. All of oUr 
six> State-Operated Schools became -,part-of the program during 
the \second year. During the first yeai: we were very* fortunate 
becaose we were able , (because- of tlie federal funding) to^ bring 
all of the ten trainees~^o the University whe^e they studied 
for a full academic year. There they got courses in English 
.which helped them :prepare. for. their college education, because 
n'any of them needed that kind of t^ourse. The]^tbok courses ' 
' that they felt they needed for a little support if the]{^ were 
going- '.tp^^be^'te aching the elementary curriculum in the native 
language, which most of our schools dp. They took courses in 
'"the grammatical analysis of their language and learning- how 
1?s-read and write it at the game -time. • 

And then they took h course ^called "Bilingual Methods and 
Materials" which was designed to teach them not -only how to 
make materials in their own language for use in the classroom, 
but also how to speak fropi these materials; this was ibne in 
^cooperation with the education departmerit so that they could* 
''get* practice — this was actually teaching. For instance, how 
are. you going* to teach the children to understand ^the fJiffer- 
ences between a triangle and a rectangle, these, simplie elemen- 
tary things that a teacher has to know. We "had t^o worry about 
' uniform, terminology to be used throughout the area. There \ " 
•were all kinds of things of that nature that weye discussed in 
that class. 
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Then the fin^l course that they took was something called' 
"Orientation to Education" which was givfen in the Education 
Department which taught them from an Education Department's 
point of view about teaching. This was done in their native 
language. They transf erred,*what they learned in that class 
over to the bilingual methods and materials where they imple- 
mented what' they learned in^ "Orientation to Education" into 
practice with the native language. . So, that was a very good 
year for them. I think the end result in the schools was 
very^good. 

Those same people^ have returned for inservice training d^aring 
the summer, at least they did last year. Last year, for 
instance, which was the third year that trainees have come 
to the University, I would say that almost half of the train- 
ing took place in Yilpik,. The teacher who had taught now for 
almost two years would s it -wTthTTKe Teachers who were^^here 
for. the first year of training and they would all share ideas 
about Jiow you go about teaching in Eskimo in the classroom. 
'But remember now, thia is in Yupik schools where children are 
learning everything, virtually everything, during their first 
two yea.rs in the native language. That may not be the same^ 
kirtd. of program ihat any of you have, that might not fit 
anywhere in the Iftupiat area;^ because you can't really have 
the Scune kind of prog ram th at we do in Yupik,' if you hkve to 
teach your children hpw to'speak Iftupiat first. .Most of the 
children in the Yupik villages come to school sp.eaking no 
English and only Esl:imo# So/ it's easier to implement a - 
progrsun there than it is for you in the first grade. That's 
why I think your idea about introducing it in the fourth 
gr^de is probably a very healthy idea. 
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TRANSCRIPT OF W.^RAY RACKLEY'S LIST OF TEN DECISIONS 
FACED IN PLANNING A BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

/ 



Fay FMokley: I would like to present a list^of at least , ten 
decision areas that persons responsible for this program 
should consider eventually. As I go over the list of decision-^ 
areas, you migTit coiran^'nt on them or think about them. 

* ■ 

Decision area number one is that of stating the general 
purposed, the gerferal goal.s and odtcomes of this new 
bilingual/bicultural program. 

Obviously, several of these will be to .produce g^g^terials and 
teacher-^raining-procedures that are appropriate for the 
Iflupiat-speaking students in the schools 

Program leaders also will have to decide whether they want 
'this prQgram to be tmnsitional of pluraVistia. A transi- 
tional program would provide training in the Eskimo language^ 
for the-^^irst one or two or three years of school/ and then 
shift over completely to English,, A pluralistic program* 
would provide instruction in both Eskimo and Jinglish all 
through the school years of the students,. Most 'bilingual/ 
bicultural programs down in the lower foirty-eight states are 
transitional^ that is, they'' are, limited to^ the' first few years 
in the primary grades. Thtls., thei childrerj in Migrant programs 
often speak Danish, for <^'ne or two years, but as soon* as" they 
know enough English to get by in regular classrooms, they, 
switch-over completely to English and spend the rest of their 
school careers in the standard Anglo curriculum. So, one of 
your major decisions will be to ^decide whether you want Eskimo 
language and culture taught all the way through twelve years 
of school, or whether you want* it only for the first couple 
pf years. 

Another general goal to consider, still in this' first. de'Cision 
area, is what sort of technical training you want to provide , 
to people working on the prdject.. Often, in bilingual, .programs 
xn the lower forty-eight, outside experts come into a minority 
setting,, prepare materials, train a few teachers, get. things, 
installed, and then leave. On their departure, there is no 
one f^om the minority community trained to go on writing books, 
training teacher^, and getting the materials and procedures 
installed in the schools. So, one of the^joutcomes you might 
plan for is to train a number. of Iflupiat-speaking Eskimos so', 
that when the outside experts leave — and clearly there will be 
a need for outside expert? for some time — the Eskimo community 
itself will be able to carry on the current program. Specifi- 
cally, this will mean graining writers,, artists, editors^ 
teachers and teacher trainers, evaluators, installation experts 
and a number of others. 
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There are, of course, otHer goals, purposes, and outcomes 



but the above will do for a start. 



that you should consider 

Vecision' area number tzi?o[ relates to the balande in the program 
between the amount of Eslijimb language used and the amount of ;j 
English. There are dif*f<^rent possibilities. You might ^ decide /^s^ 

,to have only Eskimo for one, two, or three 'years and then 

shift over complete'ly to English. Or you might decide to have y 

Eskimo instruction given' in' the, morning and English in the 
afternoon- over all twelve y^ars. Or you might decide to have 
certain subjects taught in the Eskimo language and other 
subj^ts taught in Engl-ish. For example, irx Eskimo you could 
handle "stibjects like .hC2^fie^\riature, etc., and in Englisb--^'OU_ 
could handle matJiemafci4:s an'd'ichemistry . You might "dec3^e^^^±t3r 
have just one hour a cfayj given to instruction in Eskinib. • *}, 
You might decide to have the instruction in Eskimo giy^n ^) 

"aftejT^s^hool or at the chiTdfeiT^^homes, or even in otKer 
community buildings in the villages, such^^^gS^t church.^^--- ' 
There are many other possibilities. A . . 

Decision area numhev th^^e is related to asstimptions about 
how children learn language. There are diiferentr views in 
this regard. Some experts — behaviorists, for example^ — 
assume that you have to formally teach children language. If 
you adopt, these views, your mate^jials will require students 
to repeat sentences after their instructors, to engage in 
many exercises of the sort called "pattern drills," etc. 
' Some . expe,r:^s of this persuasion giye children pieces of - 
candy br olbRer rewards to encourage their learning. This 
whole a^proaclv^ often bebomes' quite mechanical and resembles 
the way^.4h§t psycholo^gist^. t6ach pigeons and rats to do' tricks 
and other things'. - r'^^- 

Another group of learning theorists— ^call them rationalists-- 
assume that children, just because they are hioman beings, 
learn to talk simply by bfeing around other people who talk a 
lot. Language acquisition, for them, is not ,a mechanical : 
process. They suggest that humfan children are "pre-wired" to 
learn a huma'n language, provided only that they are- in a rich 
linguistic environment. If these are your assumptions about 
how children learn language, your materials will bfe quite 
different from thosfe- alluded to a^ove. You will provide 
\games^ for children to play^n-^whieh they have to talk to each 
othei^. Yoji will provide stories to which the c\ii}^sxi^^iixl^ 



be allowed to furnish their own endit^gs-j-^-Iir^sKort, you will 
allow the childreh tp discover much of their language by 
themselves . j . , 

• ' ^ ^ ' ' y 

Another group of experts with views in this matter — call them-^ 
sociolinguists — have interesting things to,^say as well. "We 
now have a ^ociolin^uist working in our program in Portland. 
She is a young lady who spent several years on an Indian , * 
reservation in Oregon study i.ng the language of the primary < 
grade classrooms. She noticed that in the first grade the 



Indian children talk *a lot. She 'counted the words in the ^ 
speech af many ,of the first-grade children and found that 
their sentences were generally three or four words in length* . 
She also visited 'sixth-grade classes on thp reservation, 
where the older brother s and sisters of 1;he first-graders 
wete studying. She noted there that the children were using 

. sentences of an average length of .only one or two words. In » 
other v7ordSr somehow/ somewhere, between the first and the 

, sixth grade, the Indian children were taught to talk less 
and less. She spent some time studying, just why this hap- 
pened. It turned out that the teachers were frightening to 
the children. And the more the children were frightened, 
the less they talKed. This is the sort of situation that 
sociolinguists study, that is, the sdcial context in which 
h.uman speech bcclars and the influence of that jcontext upon,, 
the speech. This all means that those who prepare materials ' 
for teachers for the new program ,up here in .Alaska shpuld. 
take into -consideration the, attitudes of the teachers and 
parents and the children^ the classroom setting, etc. Socio- 
linguists will have a great many other, things to say that 
will; h^lp this program/^ ' - , [ ' \ , 

J^nny, did you want to say something? ' * - ^ ^ 

Jenny Aiowar Last jiight we were talking about .starting this 
bilingukl program from the fourth gr&de up. What ^o you 'say 
about that? . / 

Ray Raakley : • That's a wide open question. I think we 
ought to lay out all the »di£f erent possible ways to gg. 
Should we start in the fourth grade or preschool? Go K-3 
or K-rl2? We ought to just make a list of all the different 
possibilities and then talk about it. I really don't know. 
The only ones who are really going to Icnow are the people 
from the villages. Our job is to pave the -way by presenting 
different possibilities anc? then asking Pauline and Martha 
and others which ones they like. *It '"might take a couple of 
months to decide all of this. 

Norman Hamilton: The choice might differ from village to vil- 
lage depending on the language that the child comes to school 
— wxtin Tf a child comes to school speaking Eskimo pretty well, 
it would be kind of a shame to interrupt that for three or 
four years and ,make him wait while he learns Ehglish/ -and 
then go ahead and get his Eskimo language training. It would 
seem., in that case, that you might consider keeping him 
developing in the language he is using when he enters school., 
So that would be one of the considerations that you would, 
^have to make. How are the children ppeaking when they enter 
school? ^ ♦ . 

Ray Ra&kley : I think that after this meeting Berfcha is going 
to prepare a description of what we* have been tallcihg about. 
She is going to come up- with a list of questions like what I'm 
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asking here. She intends to go around to villages and visit 
I Pauline and go over all of these questions with her, and 

• I visit Martha^ and keep talking. with everybody until everyone 

feels good about the* answers, I know it will take a couple 
of months- before you really decide these issues^ . 

Miahaei Krauss: May I^say something about this? There is 
one thing that does have to be decided, I ^feel, before this 
meeting breaks up, and that's on the writing system that 
everyone can use together* Aside from that, since Iftupiat 
is in a way, a yery real way, op^> language/, and can use one 
writing system., this we can decide on here. 

X * . . '/V ^ ' ] ■ .V" 

Bertha. Lowe': - We pan probably 'have ti^i\ ^ori our agenda tdpi^y 
that we will ha^e you and,, another person talk^ing |ori the. alpha 
bet\ 'Perhaps, we could-' meet, tonight and jget the alphabet 
resolved,'- ' We have to summarize what we've done yesterday •* 
and today and say what do we wanting our alphabet^L / / 

D ' ' if \ ' 

Michael Krauss: But then the/outcome of the meeting could 
very easily be, am twp or three months, what it's going to 
be in each different village. ^ . ^. 

• . Bertha Lowe: I thi^k what we're thinking • abqut in two^ or 

, three months are programs , not a'n alphabet/ . 

Hay Rackley: Area numier four ' is the general framfet^2;H of tl 
program. Too of ten^ -down in the ,^ow6r forty-eight, when the 
Legislature or Congress or the U.S. Office of Education sets' 
aside money for bilingual education, everyone is very anxiou,s 
. to spend it quickly j So] the goveriment gives it to the , 
school district, and the school district very quickly hires' 
a couple of bilingual teacher aides to go^in the classroom 
even before they- have any materials. In this way, all the 
money is sgent right away. At the end of ;^he year:, -thougl^, 
nobody knows what happened ^except that the money/s gone. ] 
It's just a -careless way of going about it. 

What we ought to do is thi^k about what we want and establish 
a general framework for the whole program before ^e gp€ into' 
the classroom* Now, this might be hard because I kjtow that 
the legislature wan^ thiy effort to star^ right irway, but 
I really think we need a plan first. Otherwise/we' ll;do a 
lot of foolish things. For this general framework, we'll 
have to decide if 'we want an oral or written/program*, or 
■ both, or how much of *6ach . , We^l]* have to ialk about what 
some people call sequencing — the order ij^MA^hich thing's are 
presented. If you're .going to teach chdidren. a-couple of 
hundred words, in which order do you ^xesent those words? 
Do you present *them in a mixed ordea^ or ' in a very rigid 
sequence? Our plan' would tell us ^his. Also, our plan 
« would talk about the relationship of this program to the 
'othfer programs in the schools. It's not very bright pf us 
to go in there and, bang, start a new program unless we look 
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at 'a^i the o±her programs to see how th/is new fpti: cai^ help 
the other programs, and how they can help this (Sfie ..^Sb , we 
nee<3 a general framework, and 1 would* say in (general, 

this is*^here most of the bilingual programs don ^t \^ork orji- 
very v^eliX i^ the lower forty-eight* ^^l>ey just don ^ : /haye a 
plan, ^ — ^ ^ ' 



Area numbev five deals with 




nature of thC^rtater lals . What 



ere ape" going tD be some 
s^^nd I see lotis of other 



.ve filmstrips of real 
satellite going^ up pretty 
d last night several of 



are the materials like? "Erobably 
books with stQj?ies and^^-drllustratio: 
things that we can>Gk^\ We could h 
movies , have tap€s also Then 
soon; we ndghrt prepare for -tSat. 

the genjti^en" wete saying that maVbe we spend too nucK time 
onab^ract readings, and m^be we] ought to have moie language 
j^esivT'vWell;^^^ thbse' decisions are open for now and we/ 

ought to jfeMnk of ^11 t^hf^ flpr-^i-^^ggrhi 1 -1 4-1 for differ- 
ent tyjJes of materials before we decide ^j^hich ones we want., 

And, bf coutse, /before we get injbo this we have to decide 
really which alphabet ♦we ^ re going to use, and W^'ll have a 
special session on that, * j 

Afea numBev^six would be the natlur 
;^ill lj4ve to make decisions on ijow 
we^pTOd\ic^..:rtieinT" Here we'll get i^ 

We .gaft-^lTjust give teachers a wliole nev^-set of materials and , 

"Go at it." We *have to talk witH them 'and help them 
.understand. .There are several i/ays of going about this. , Ohe^X 
of the best^ways is to have thej teachers help prepare the 
-TT^na^erials . That way they would really know what -they 're 
doing. 





e prpcedures • We 
e the materials af t^r \ 
how ta train the teacherf . 




V7e'll call avea rvumber seven eValuati 
want to know if this program .makes a 
out there spending money, or a]c 
talk better and read better? jrhis is 
order' to have good ^evaluation you mus 
beginning" and pick ""out your obje 
worJc"them into' your plan. Right 
of^ interesting evaluation activi 
called formative evaluation 
test of tile, mat eri 
with, children to s 
Then you revise th 
called formative evaixiation 
improve the mate 



Another type of ^^V^luation . is conducted when the program is 
dll over. You want to see how well it really worked. This 
is called summative evaluation. It's really a different^ 
thing. 



Now, -the in^prtant thing here for us is '^^t hat bptm types of 




evaluation require lg;t^^^f^data even before you start thi 
program. How welX^-do^^he childten already read and^-t^k?^ 
You need this -^:^ineasure improvement, Evaluatipn Is something* 
yoU have t^star$>^^^^the vejry beginning. 

The. evaliiators also terll us that we i^ould -^ook for si<ie - - 
effects o^^ur programs that could^be harmful^ of very help-^^ 
ful. Anr^exainpie^ that I heard the other day — it's sort ot-^^ 
funny^' but maybe not very fjinri5'--was where a ^particulax'high 
>cl^p6l had a lot of kids^^d^opping ou^, The schppl^dminis- 
tjSr*Q^s wanted a prog^ram that. would get all thechildren back 
into tllfe^-<a.5hool, So^ they hired some ,peopi6to go o,ut and 
contact' theTW?d5.and be theit friends..;, ;'mie'n they^-^ot them / 
'to come back to scIteQLl..^they tutoredr^hem^ pald^special 
attention to them and •Uiey*--tbQ^gl^ they really^Jiad„^ -success- 
ful program jDecause many dr9|K5ut§^ere bacJcT^nThigh school. 

But there was a special-^'evaluat^. there called a- "goal- free ""^ 
eva;iug(tor. His jolD^ was to loojc Sor side effects — for other ^ 
things that might be happenijig when these kids came back to 
school. SOr' he went downJro the courthouse and he fourid that 
^.since these dropouts hajj^ome back to school ^ crimed had 
increased a great deaK What had happeyaecr is that the. kids 
who had dropped ouife<of school^had really been^ngaged in 
^robbery^ burgla;?^ and that sort of 'thing. When^thiey were 
^brought back^^Mto the soho'c'lr they spent a lot. of time 
teaching ^^^ner kids in the school how to 'break into houses 
and b^pOTie minor criminals. " • — 

from one point of view* th^^rogram was^ great success— 
the dropouts went back to school. But f rOTi cinotKler poirit of 
view, 't^^y taughjt a lot ^^ij^ other kids the life of cripa^. 

What we nee^^ I think v is'spmeone who cth look at^^e new ^ 
progreun^partlV from' the aspect of our /language and cultural 
objectives r but also just look at it r^om other positions^ 
because there might be undesirable side effects. Well^ 
that's something to think aboyit. 



Area number* eight wotlld be installation. Once you.:<^et the- 
program apincif the materials printed, and t^e teachers 
trained, how do we really get everyt^ng installed' in the 
schools? This will have to be decided too. / 



Area number^ ni?^e would be research needed before ^9 
fully develop a program. Obviously, you* re already doing some 
with Michael and the others on th^alphabet; but: maybe there's 
some rese^i^ch on the gramma tfcal^rea that ha^to be done, or 
j3ja_-the--oalt]t:u?aJL--si<^^ 



.We're finding in our Indidn- plrogram thajr/little children in 
the •resej;vation. Schools have a very s^^ious problem because 
at home , l^hey^re taught to cooperate^ when an Indian child is 
in trouble, all the other kids iry^e^family help him. But 
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when they go to "school on 'the ^reservatipn the^^teacher says, • . 
**Don't help each other; you're supposed to w6rk aloi\g*"' 
When they take a test/ for^example , all the kids are supposed 
to keep tlTfe\ other kids from seeing what their answers are. ' 
If one^ child helps apcH^ief^child, that's no€ being helpful, 
that's^ cheating. ' , 



So, at home, these,, little kids are taught to , help each dtSier ^ 
and cooperate, and in school the teachers tell ±hem to work 
alone. Thi^ is. too big^a conflict for these, little six-year- 
old childreft. What happens is that_JJiey'''^f^ unha£ppy. % 
I would think that up heje-tirefe'''would be ^comparable areas 
wh^re researclt.?^n a^trtudes and values is^needed; I'm sure#*« 
that- there are gpifig^ to be differences in the things that the* 
kid3 are taughtat home and the thing s^that teachers ask, them 
tgu^(iq;.in ^^chool. We might have * to s^dy"this and 'see' whdt 
these differences are,, so we can h^p the schools chartge. 

Aicid then, finajiy, decision ave/d numh&^terd^^^ the 
drffgpept people or agencies vmojMtfThelp^n this program'. ' ^ 
' There are. a. lot of pepple o;^^jg^r6ups who^^anihelp. Obviously", 
the most important is the^^^^vllla^e commmiity.. What should 
they dp iti thia^' programs^ The teachers ought to help with it^, 
the SOS, BIA, and th^^niver3ity have some^very bright people, 
,^and the* Wycli£^a' Bible Translators have some talented peopJ,6* 
We'll h^e^ tp^make depisions abo'ut how all these, people^can 
work ±^eth^. ^.--^ / / 




^ TRANSCRIPT OF MICHAEL ^RAUSS • 'REMARKS 
ON THE IllOPIAT LANGUAGE / 



Michael Krauss: 1*11 be glad- to say something about the lan- 
guage in particular / not the alphabet itself ^ but the language 
and the language situation. One thing that 'I ^ would really 
like to stress is the fact that from the linguist's point of 
view, at least/ the Iftupiat * l^guage spoKen in Alaska is 
still basically one language.. Like English it has different 
varieties/ different dialects — \he dialects of England^ of 
the southern states^/ of " the northern states, of Australia-- and* 
they; ^11 sound different. There are^ real differences between 
'them^ and you can tell fight away when someone is from a • 
different: place by the way he talks. But still we all under-' 
stand each other when we speak English. It's hard sometimes^ 
but we still understand each other. Therefore, we .ball 
English one language. 

In the same way_Iftupiat in Alaska is all one llinguage. Even 
from UnaiaJcleet.to Barter Island^ if people try ^ they can get 
along and speak their own language to each othefji^ So^ there's 
no need to end up with different w,riting systems for one/ 
language. It's very useful if people who speak the .same ' 
l^guage also write the same -language. , This is my only real , 
pointy not so much what alphabet is chosen ^ but th§ idea 
that a single alphabet is chosen. A decision about that will 
have to be made. The village of- Kiana might want to have one 
kind of bilingual program and the village' of Anaktuvuk Pass 
might want^ to have a different one. The situation and 
preference iti each village might be different. Still, the 
writing system .that they use, can easily be the same, and' 
that's why the decision about the alphabet is in a idiffereAt 
category than the decision about what kind of a program to 
have in each village. That's something we can take up 
later. , 

The thing I wanted to Say about the language now is that \ 
the:^e are also differences ^ as Bertha^ mentioned last night/ in 
the situation of the language in each Villagie . In some^places. 
the language is yery^ very strong. The ^six-year-old children 
all speak the language too^ speak it even, to the exclusion 
of Eng*rish. Ax^d then there are other villages completely the 
opposite. It may be th*e same language^ but' that languaige is 
",n cm eiitirely different situation^ where in fact this six- 
^^r^old^children don't even janderstand it; Or the twelve- ^ ^ 
y^ax^-old children can speak a little of it^ but they^can't 
realx^L cariry'^Qn a conversation. So", there's the extreme of 
all the^^ildr^n speaking the langiig^e well, and the opposite ' 
of none o^Lthe cJii^ljJrerv in the sch^l able to speak tjie 
language -atN^l. ^ There are some villages represfented here that 
have both ext^^ames and everything i|n between, we'll have to 
find out* or keepvin mind when talking about a program , what 
is the situation* of the language, a^d therefore what are the 
■-^oals— we want to keep the languagejgoing. I wouldO.ik.e, 



mysjelf, some further information on this subject. Correct 
me Tlf I am wrong, but the only places that I know of in the 
Iftupiat country, in Alaska where the children all. speak the 
language quite well would be the villages of Shungnak, 
Ambler, Kobuk, Wainwright, and maybe Anaktuvuk. 

Bertha Lowe: got a letter here from Kobuk. In my survey 
letter I said^ "What amount of chiij/dren. can understand Eskimo? 
They said, J'None. " What I did was^I^ I said, "Okay, we have to 
follow the laws of the legislation of the State-OperatM^'X • 
Schools with the funds. We have to have fifteen Eskimb- 
speaking students' in a school." The only place where they've 
opened a program up to now is Shungnak. " ' 

Richard Harnett: Who wrote the letter back to you from Kobuk? 
Bertha Lowet I think he was a, teacher. 

Richard Harngtt: Yes, I think he's only been there since this 
fall, so I would question his evaluation of the situation. ' 

Michael KvauB^: Everything, that I have heard is that all the 
children from Kobuk speakr the language quite well, b^t in 
many cases the teachers have been trained in the last h^dr^d 
years to wipe out this language. They get a letter f rom ^ome 
authority saying, "Do your children in the school still sp^^ 
Eskimo?" "Oh, no, weVe gotten rid of that long ago," has 
been the attitude^ 

Pauline Harvey : Ambler, Shungnak and Kobuk' village a^re some- 
times called Kobuk, all of them because . this ♦little village 
Kobuk by itself has just a few people and there-may be some 
mixup there. ' 

t ■ \ , 

Michael iCrauss : What I would like to know, does- anyone knOw 
of ^aiw other villages where'all or almost all the kids in the 
sehooV^al]^ Iftupiat we^l?- I left out Barrow because I under- ■ 
stand th^j;e are a lot of kids there who don't speak well; ' 
this is true, but there are very many thei^e who speak it 
excellently. . ^ . ■ - \ 

Bef'tha Lowe: There's the„. students at Point Hope* Although if 
you bring^them to'a group like that and say, "dkay kid, talk," 
they wonf.t. * / 

Michael Krauss: d^^Polnt Hope be added to this lis.t? 

Bertha, Lowe/ Yes, .theKcan. They have the old Eskimo words 
that we don't normally know. A nomal person out" of another 
village. ^Xearning Eskimo woi>14* 'not thp -s am?, type of wojcds. . 
Poiht Hope has. The childreti>know concepts, they know what 
we're talking aljout as* adults, thsy c'an . understand thei-r 
grandparents. Not only that, the rNU:her part about learning 
the language is that they also pantomime it by dance. And 
they know it by the whaling feasrt^'^and "iVs more alive "there 



in other ways. Rather than just iialking it, it's alive with 
old superstitious ways, with old beliefs and old legends • 
They have a way of carrying out their culture which isn't as 
strong in the other, places* 

IHahael Krauss ■: I think it would be a really useful thing 
as guidelines of the kind of program, people want, to find out:_ 
exactly what skills the children already have* And clearly, 
in some, places we're talking ^out Iftupiat as a second lan-^ 
guage because they don't even understand the language. Other 
places we'.re talking about where 'you have to teach English* 
I think invariably you haye actually -a variety everywhere, 
from complete 'expertise in the language to inability to even 
understand it. But what about Eskimos, hoWs many, of the first 
graders in Barrow can speak EsJcimo pretty we^ for a six- 
year-old child? \ ^ ' 

(Response ^concerning Barrow.) , \^ 

Michael KrauBs : You could then, maybe would want in a place 
like Barrow or' in a place where you have a mixed abili^, you 
might want to, if you have two first grade classes , you might- 
during Eskimo hour or something — have the Eskimo kids *who kiiow 
the language well under one teacher, and the kids who don't \ 
know it and need to leairn it as a seconia language go with 
another teacher. I 'don't know, there are ^ many ways to do" it. 
All I want to do is point out %hat, there is a tremendous range 
in the type of situation that you h£ve in the ability to speak 
Eskimo in each of these villages, in some places people speak 
very well, in others not very well, and everything in between, 
and it would be, well to* realize that when we're talking about 
pne place, we're not talking about another. The only thing 
we are talking about tjiat is definitely the same is that it's^ 
the same language. ■ ^ " ' 

fformdn Uafnilton: You use the illustration of English, that 
if it's London, • England, or Australia, or .Portland, Oregon, 
there is a basic language. We know where pepple are. from, we 
hear the dialect,, we can converse with them. We also can read 
•anything that is written in London or Australia or anywhere 
else. If it's written in English, we can read it. Of course, 
we wourd read it with our own dialect d'hd we could,, recognize 
that there are 'patterns bf expression that are a little* dif- 
•fererit. The story written in one, or an instructional book * 
wjritten in one place could' be used in another place. The 
Eiiglish spell a little .differently than we do, but'*generally 
we could read anything that is^written from that place. Now, 
^will /this be true? - Will there be endugh' likenesses, in 
dialects among the villages in Iflupiat' that . . n well, if a 
3tory is written fCr one village, could it be read readily in 
' another? ' ♦ 

Michael KK^auss : J would say that it's a lot' like English. 
First graders xn the, United States shouldn't have to read an 
Australian primer. ^ There may be things . that ^ they aren't used 
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'to yet* The younger the kid is, the less skill he has, the 
lt2ss rangie he has in his ot7n language* His range will be 
very marrow* But by the time"* he is an adult, or the time 
he is a tenth grader you woxiM expect that he should be able 
"to read in our schools maybe Shakespeare or maybe an Austra- 
lian play, and as the child grows older / you would expect his 
range to increase* In the Eskimo educational school I can 
easily see my view would be this: In the first grade the * 
first thing that- the child would learn would be what is 
closest to home — his. own home language. And by the time he's 
_in the third grade, you shouldn't be embarrassed to have a 
Barrow child, read a textbook from Kotzebue. Maybe by the 
time ha!js_ in twelfth grade, just as we have to learn by the^ 
time we're m twelfth grade some French and Spanish, maybe 
it would be a real good thing fox Barrow ^High School to be 
teaching a course in Greerilandic Eskimo or Canadian Eskimo 
or Yupik , Eskimo. Eskimo education would increase one's knpw- 
ledge and expertise in the Eskimo language* In' the beginning 
you start right at home and you spread out. 4 

Norman Hamilton: I agree that you^have to make the reading 
material as relevant as possible at the. first grade level. - 
And the^more that the chidd reads* about what he already knows 
and/ the^language he already has, th^ easier* it will be to 
learn to read. Yet, the kids in the " city atid the kids on the 
farm read the same books in the lower forty-eight. This is 
something I don't know yet, but I'm just^trying** to ' f ind. out ' 
whether there is that much difference in the culture between 
two villages that the words would be different, the* concepts 
would be different, the things he is familiar with will be 
different. 

(Response concerning the Kotzebue area.) 

Norman^ Hamilton: Well, there's a decision. You could take 
this individualization further, and you take a 'family and 
two families or*a community or a cluster of kids or take a 
village and from a villag.e to a^ bigger one. Now, how far 
are you going tcj^dividualize? Are yoti going to individu- 
alize so you migfit^have two or three ;readers ip one school 
because of family patterns in tlie village/ or are you going 
*to individualize at the village level? -How far air'e you 
going to go' in making this really individualized? 

Michael Krauss:'^ My feeling is,* in the production of the 
materials a teacher sitting and writing a primer in iKotzebue 
vyrill certainly write in Kotzebue Iflupiat. And the kids in 
the school will read this. But I don' t think except 'for the 
first or second graded you will have ta worry about which 
dialect area. I think: thatx^J^y the time, you get in the third 
^year of this they woul^- be able to read fairly c^easily .and 
"wouldn't care very much which particular iftupiat dialect the 
book ±3 in. I don't tKink you have to have separata sets -of 
primers and things up past the first two or three years. 



TRANSCRIPT OF ROBERT REEBACK'S STAT^NT 



Robert Reeback: It seems like different people lik.e 
bilingual education for different reasons. Some people 
like 'at because they think it .is important for the kid. to 
feel welcome when he comes to school* And feel that he is » 
just as important as anyone else. And if he comes in speak- 
ing Iflupiat and nobody says aay thing to, him in that language, 
then he's not going to feel welcome* He may feel all sorts 
^--of things, but one thing he wdh*t feel is* good* That's one 
reason why several people like the idea of bilingual 
education* 

For some people, that might not be that important; they 
might like it for some other reasons* For example, for 
some peop;ie, they would"TtJre---be-^:es±pre the parents to the 
job of teachers? by that I don't mean a teacher that got a 
. piece of paper from^the State Erep'airtinent of Education that 
says, "This is a teacher*** I don't itiean that. I also don't 
mean somebody who, whether they ha^ve a* piece of "paper or not, 
someone who does all the things tha€ .teachers do; like 
write on a blackboard, or pass out. papers. If you're going 
to act like a teacher^ it means that you have something 
important to say or something to pass on to someone else* 
We'll call that a teacher right now* So, another^ reason, 
you might like bilingual education is because it's a.' chance 
for the parents to be restored to the capacity of teachers, 
or for the 'people in the community to be restored to that 
capacity. Bec^iuse the thing that is now going to be taught 
is -the language and all thf ways of doing things that only 
the people in th^ community know about* That's a different 
reason for liking bilingual education* 

There are many different reasons for liking it. There are 
* probably som§ reasons for not ^liking it, depending on.where 
. you're coming from* J would think that for every reason^ 
that you liked it, you might want to aik some questions* 
about ♦that reason* Or for every goal that you have and way 
that you think bilingual education is going to help you, 
you jnight ask' some questions* For exampley let's take the 
idea of restoring parents to the role of teachers. If that's 
your goal, you might ask ydurself these qu^^tions: **Is that 
sbmething that^can really be accomplished, or i-a that' just 
making* more noises with your face?** I don't kno^., but that's 
soraething^you pould ask. I mean, is that something that 
could really b^ accomplished; 'or is that something that sure 
is nice to talH , about;;, but thfen we're going to forget about 
it? 

Another question that you might ask if you like the answet 
you got for that; :question, you might ask:' **Is thisi sometljiing 
the schopl can do; or is this something that the 'school can 
. help to .do^''" "it'^ s a* very easy thing to just leap to the '. 



conclusion that a school is going to do something. It's , 
really worth spending a little while to think about: "^s 
that something the school can really do?" Now, for some of 
the goals that you have in mind, the answer may be "Yes; 
schools can do that, schools could help with that." For 
some b| the things the answers might turn out to be "No; it's 

an illusion to think that * schools could do that." 

>. * * 

For example, if it's your goal in education that you would 
like to build pn whajt the child already has when he com^s in 
arid not make him start all over again from scratch at ^ age . 
six; that's for the villages where he's speaking liiuplat at 
'age six. If it's^'your goal not to have him start over again, 
then you're going tojtry to greet him in liiupiat and te^ch 
him that language, dtherwise, you really are saying, ' » 
"Forget that you already learned how to talk; forget that 
you learned the names "df all these* different things; forget 
that you learne^^ll the different ways to apprpabh problem^ 
in your life. Forget that, we're going to start all over.y 
If.your^goal is to stop doing that and now use what he has 
already, then ' the school probably could help you* Th§/school 
if it had a mind to, could turn around and start teaching in 
Iftupiat. That's what we've been talking about all the last" 
couple of days. Tliat's' a goal where maybe the answer is 
"Yes." 

If your goal is, for example, to assure survival of the 
language, or to restore the Eskimp language to its full use 
in twenty- five yea,rs (I heard that someplace) then when you 
start asking yours elf 7 "Is that a goal that can be reached, 
is that a goal that the school can really help with?" you 
might not come up* with a "yes" answer. You might, but you 
might no^. So, for anyone wh^o would' like to pursue this 
when he has a chance, .1 would- try to put, down a whole bunch 
of goals like that so that you can. ask people, "Do you think 
"tha.t is a goal that- can be reached? Do' you think the school 
could really help with that or is that something that the 
school is really not the outfit that's going to help?" 

Another question (and I think ^11 end a£t^r--tKis^ , "Jf yCu 
think the school can contribute, do you. think a. bilingual 
education program-^iii-^^n tribute?" Something that someonje^ 
said earlier today' is that it could turn out that with the 
best intentions in the world, a bilingual education program 
in the school could" turn out to do exactly the opposite of 
what you wish you could do. I think Dr. Krauss saidjUia±^ 
the people start to 'think ,that, i'Oh, the sct^yoi-^w^TT^ 
care of that, so now I don't have to worry, about it."' These' 
long-range objectives could be the^ opposite , of what .you 
wanted. , That .is to say the inupiat language would paas out 
of existence as soon 'as people relegate it, l^ave it up to 
the schools. So,, that is an example of a question, about 
what a bilingual education program can dc Everybody might 
.like the .'idea; ev^ryb5dy might like to provide instruction 



in the Eskimo language. Then a different question is, "Is 
that something for the school to do, and can a bilingual.^ 
education program in the eleroentary school do that?" 
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TRANSCRIPT OF JOSEPH RUBIN'S REMARKS 
ON TALKING, WRITING, READING 



Joseph Rubin: Something to think about in terms of the 
kinds of 'things teachers can help childrejf with to develop 
language, is providing games, picture catdsy and ideas for 
children to look^ at and get involved withj^so that they use 

'language. You want td get them to talk, ^hey don't have 
to learn to talk Inupiat from books". You can learn from 
games, activities like watching plants "growing and ice 
melting, and' teaching children to describe. Build their 
vocabulary to equip the children with enough words to help 
the children tal]^ about what is going on. ^fhat kinds of 
ideas should children be talking about? Then materials can. 
be macJe to help. You need all kinds of ways to ^get children 
to. talk; you need a way to help the teacher understand how 

•to do this. You need materials for teagftt^rs and materials 
for chili3ren. 



get them to write 
.ng, then write 



When kids are talking, the next st§p is \tc 
the words they spef.ak. Talk about ice me 

about ice melting. He sees what he is tSlHsUiy 'about. Talk,, 
write, and read. Use film strips, records ,^!tctures . to look 
at — not just books. I Before reading, talk about all the 
things that happen in the village, at liome, arid at school. ' 
They tell you about these things and how fJiey feel about them. 
Help the teacher to get children talking.* Do that before you 
give them books tha^ have been translated. Play games with 
cards, touching materials, watching ice change into water. 
Language development is talking and that is where: you begin. 

It takes' time to .write books. There is much a teacher can 
do first. What ha^'to be determined is what words you .want 
them to speak in order to talk about family, village, and 
school. You need a list of words that children^ need to . 
■^peak, .then you need ^to be able to provide some way children 
can write the words. Each child has a book and he writes 
the^ words that he speaks and tells how he feels about them. 
He learns, "family, mother, father, sister, etc." He can 
th§n write about his- family. After he has written thjg- 
words, he can talk and after that, handle translation j>f 
stories and legends and historical things that children 
should know about. Grandparents could tell stories about 
life and what they did and how they learned. to speak. 
Children need to^know about^what will happen, what happened, 
and what is going ori... right , now. \ . . 

It sefiljis you. want" th^ children to; speak Iftupiat but you also 
want them to know something ' about beihg Eskimo so that the 
culture needs to be an important part of your school. Young 
* children can do this All ideas of books need to come from 
the people. Grandfiarents as well as the children. Pifeserv- 
ing the culture and preparing the children for the future. 
It is important that they learn to read, write, and speak . 
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English also,* It*^ important that they keep their identity • 

If you can pl^n ways the children, can first talk, then learn 
to write the words, then read t)d6ks that include these words, 
you are, off to a good^start. , I think yo^^an do this, 'just 
from visiting with you I have -^loundoutTall kinds of things - 
about life in the village. Chang^^oung- children live with; 
change they probably do riot talk about in school, but they 
should. They should talk about everything that goes on in 
the village. 




TRANSCRIPT "OF ANN MARTIN'S COMMENTS ON MEDIA AND 
NORMAN HAMILTON'S COMMENTS ON CURRICULUM DESIGN--^ 



Ann I^fartinr- There ar^ things in other projects that have 
been done which might be helpful in your program — media- or 
materials development. A major point is, you need materials 
that will Q^^n things up for kids for discussioi;!. The major 
^coiicern toda^ not only to give kids some'''' information 
about thiril^s r Ibxit that they Tearn how /to discuss things and 
how. to probl^ ^plVe, make decisions for- 'themselves ; there 
are issues that Kave nothing to- do with a "y6ig" or "no" ' /' ' 
such as; "Should we contiraie thisl'sort of lite?" ; Kids have 
to learri to discuss issues.- Have ma'terials- that open things ; 
up for discussion. One of 'the things I was hoping you would 
tell us was about survival , fear of the unknown — material, 
books, film — children could discuss fear from a;filiri. They 
could discuss and read printed stories that also relate to 
fear of the unknown, so you could build a wide range of 
experience in. how to conquer fear. Give a range of exper- • ^ 
ience starting with their own. Not only learn to read words 
but to get really/ important things acros^^ to them in the 
material we, present. Maybe act things out* Then begin to 
write them. Have books where they can read. What are some , 
of the things you f^el are important to put into materials? 

Margarei> Jorgen&en: TjQr^o\j the history of their village 
and the area whe^e-'^h^ live. * 



Ann Martin: Therf^-^re various ways o,f putting this into 
materials for discussion.' For example, with religious 
ceremonies, discuss the need to retain this type of dance. 
If you think and lay out a prograitVr you have development. 
Plan to talk about and discuss the culture and making your 
own decisions. / , , ^ 

Norman Hamilton: Sequence: ^rfyyou have instructional 
sequence,, you ha\^^ a prograin. "without it you do not have 
one. Sequence i^ towards some kind of a goal'. What comes 
first, what .coiries second^, how are the children going to 
get from one to the other? Design so. children think properly 
through the prograip, not fail. What is tKe scope of the 
program, what basic vocabulary? What skills on the part of 
th^ children (writing, 'spelling, decoding)? Design. the 
spelling sy-stem. A child can look at^" a set^of letters and 
know how they i^ound. Consider concepts of decision making, 
survival. How do E^kimo^ regard nature?^ Different than ^ 
.tbe white man? This provides identification for village 
children. Decide what the'kids should know: information 
history, legends, the ways Eskimos .have <^iscove?;ed to do 
tilings *and live in their environment^. ^"Plah in such^ a.way / 
that children are eXpectec^ to go a step at a time* l?hat. is 
curriculum design, ^n educational plan. It's more -^thari .a 
set of boojcs. 

50 



Am Martin: > It be^comes quite evident that with this type 
of , design the function of the teacher changes. There's 
.need for a teacher . training to use a ^system of this sort 
s6rt' which calls for the teacher to handle classroom dis 
cussion and techniqjxes such as role playing, providing 
tapes r setting up a center. The training of the teacher 
becpmeis very important. 
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. ♦ * . „ Thomas Ahkuchook 
r Martha Aikbn 

^ Lament Albert son ^ 

Jenny Alowa ^ 

• ^^EPSxirtY I* Brown' \ 

i Nita Coimnack 

pelbert Eningqwuk 
^ * ■ 

Amelia iSray » , ^ 

• ■ g 

Norman Hamilton 
Richard Harnett 

* 

Pauline* Harvey 

Margaret ^Jorgenson 

John' Ki to 

^ * \. ^ 

^ 'Michael Krauss 

Clara Lee * 
. Jfef f Leer ^ * 

' T ♦ 

Berthai jychuak Lowe 

Edna McLean , 
Peter McMannus 

. '-'^Ann Martin 

.** ' - " * . 

t ERIC 



Participant,' Barte^^- Island 



Inupiat Bilingual Teacher, 
BIA School, Barrow 

SOS Principal Teac^her, ^Jeller 

Bering Stradt Native Assbciatip 
Nome- 

Partj^cipant, FairJ^anks- 
Representative , Sel^^k 
Repr e sen t a t ive^x^h i shmar ef 
Repr e s ehlj^ative , Kofeuk 
Northwest WqionaJ 




Fairbanks 

Represeritative, Ambler 

Iflupiat Literacy Instructor, 
Alaska Methodist University, 
Anchorage * ^ 

SOS inupiat Bilingual Educatipn 
Program Coordinator 
« • 

Participant, Fairbanks 

' ft 

SOS Teacher,*^ Shungnak • ^ 



Northwest 
Labpratory 



Regional EducatibhaJ.. j.:;,:^*?!;;:.-^^^^^^^^^^^ , 
, ^Portland, Oregdnf'?^^*^''* " / 
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G6rdon Mitchell, Jr. 
^ Thomas Morris 
; 

James^Nake 

Loleta Nass,uk 
Roosevelt f^aneak 
Violet Pifngalik 
Ray Rack ley . 

Robert Reeback 

Irene Reed \ 

Joseph Rubin ' 

Elijah Rock, Sr. 

Rachael Sikvayugak 
Oscar Swan 
Robert Tevuk 
Evans Thomas, Jr. 



Representative , Noatak 

SOS Advisory School Board 
Chaj^rman, Deering 

Iftupiat Literacy Instructor, 
University of Alaska, Fairbanks 

Representative , /Koyuk 

Participant, Anaktuvuk Pass ^ 

Representative, Noorvik 

* « ^ 
Northwest i^egional -Educational 
Laboratory , P^tland.W Oregon 

North^*/est Regional Edcuaticyaal 
taboratory^ Pprtland , Qregfi 

. 'Yupik Bilingual Program ,i 

University ^of Alaska^ Fairbanks 

^ ■ \ 

Northwest. jRegional 'Educational 
Laboratory, Portland, Oregon ^ 

SOS Advisory School Board. 
Chaiirman, Point Hope 

Representative, Anaktuvyk •Pass 

\ Representa;bive, Kivalena . 

Participant , Wales" 

Representative f and Iftupiat 
Bilingual Teacher, Buckland- 



Janice Vciss 



Participant , ' Anchorage 



APPENDIX B . 

' , * TEXT OF ALASKA SENATE- • * . ' S 

, ' . ^ , BILLS 421, 422, 423, and 424 ^. \ ^. .-^ 

■ " ; ' : :'' 

IN THE SENATE . , « BY ^THE HEALTH, WELFARE 

AND EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

■ . - • ' ., • 

SENATE BILL NO. 421 - " . 

IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA ' , 

SEVENTJH LEGISLATURE - -SECOND SESSION . • ' « ' ' , 
/ A BI^L . ■ ■ 

■ - , • . 

For ai) Act entitled: 'jAn'Aat relating' to bilingual edu'c^tiqn." 

BE ^ IT ^ENACTED B> Ti^i? LEGISLATURE OF JHE STATE OF. ALASKA r C''* 

Section l/ ' f'lliDING'J^ AND PURPOSE t The legislature 'finds ♦ 



ania .declares the following: . ^ . \^ 

' _ '(ITj^ Traditionally, basic, language differences xn 

^ Alaskan, schools , have been overlooked to t:h^^' extent tfeat the • 
need fdr an Educational .program which incorporates both Eng--* 
^ lish and the Native .language ^dialects has^ been^ vastly under^. 
% estimated and often t'he prograftv tjas t'^ded to xgnpre- and^ 
: . ^;Ditietimes belittle'classrobm nset of the Native dialect, a' 

^*|)ra<:tice deplored by' ntodern educators , concerned parents? and 
• . , ^v'. students alike. 4 ' - 
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; (2*) T^e right to one's native' language' and culture 

' is ihherenir in the- concepts underlying our constitutional 
- guarantees and continued disregard of' this riglit has been ^ 

pfotest^d by. mginy wHb believe that Alaskan schools have an 
, obligation "to provide education which does^ not bypass this^^ 
right and wl^ich is' not designed to/shift students unilaterally 
from one* culture to another. Students in the villages of 
.Alaska are representatives of a viable, valuable culture w)^ich 
is in 'a continual process of change, as *are^ll cultures*/but 
which has - a right to. continue its existence as a unicjue-^ulture 
whether Indian^ Eskimo, or Aleuts 

' . ° • / " * , /, . 

r (3) Th6; absence of a bilingual prbgr&m of educa- 
tion^ has vbrked a great ^earning handicap for those students 

/who use'^English. ks^ a second language,, placing a double burdfen 
6f leatning; both ifik language and.ac.ademic concepts simul- 
Ifcaneou^ly; while singular emphksis on* priglish usage. has ^ ^ - - 
Contributed. ''to k dommun'ications gap between parents and child/ 
school, and .community*, even though educati0rial: research h^s^ 
shown that the' most successful educational method in primary 
pPograms^ is one that instructs in the Natiye dialect and then 

"proceeds to promote literacy^in English. It is a well-knpwxi . 
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fact, that contrary tr^ditdojial methods have resulted in below- 
standard achievements by Alaskan Native students which, in 
turn/ spawn difficulties in secondary and higher educational 
pursuits / exacerbate acculturation problems, pnes6nt signifi- 
cant, barriers in securing adequate employment and constitute 
a'^^ridus hindrance to the full enjoyment of life and its 
•benefits • s ^ . 

(4) Establishment ^of a bilingual .program of ^edu- 
cation for'^Native Alaskans will encourage the development of 

' educational materials relevant to Native history, legends, > 
folklore, artistic Expression , -and characteris^tic lifestyles 
by recognizing^'that the local culture is a legitimate source 

•of study and interest* Ado^jtion- of^ a bilingu&l progra^a of 
education will tend to bring about an eiid to the deprecation 
of local cAilture' elements and values by the^ schools , stimu- 
late better communication between the community and the school 
in salving educational problems, ejfect a positive student ^ 
self-image, provi^Je more ef f ectivcr^iise of both English and ; 
the t^ti^ ye d jAlect, foster higher achievement levels in aca- 
demicperformartce, encourage more, successful secondafy and 
higher education careers ^-^ea^e^^ of employmejat, 

allow genuine options for Nativ^l Alaskan Students in choosing 
a way of life, and facilitate a more harmonious ^blending of 
Native Alaskan culture^^th th<mainsti:eam of society. _ 

* _Sec* -2. AS 14.08 is amended by adding new sections ^to- 
' read: - - 

^c» 14.08:i60 BILINGtML EnUCATIO%.^ (a) ^A state- 
operated sai^ol which is at'fcehded by at least 15 pupils whose 
primary langS^ge is other than Englisl^ shall have at least one 
teacher, who IS fluent in the native language of t^ area, where 
the school is' located • Written and other educational materi- 
als, when language is a factor, shall be presented in the 

language native to the area. , ^ . - / 

>* . * « ■ - 

(b) . The Tboard 'of ' '^direceors''ilK^!^ regu.-^ 
.lations to carry out'- the purposes of this section* -. 

Sec. 14.08.170. 'BILINGUAl EDUCATION PUm. There 
is in the State-Operated School' System. a. bilingual education 
fund which is an account in the general fund to receive money 
appropriated by the legislature for bilingiual^ education and 
.to be used for bi-lingual .educational program implementation. 



I , •> ^ APEENDIX B (Continue(J) ... 

,1 

SENATE BILL NO. 422 

For an Act enti^^led: "An Act' appropriating to the State- 

J\- - Opf^rated School System for bilingvial 

\ education; and providing for an 

\ effective date." 

BE IT ENACTEJ)^ BY'TIIe LBqiSLATURE OF THE STATE OF ALASKA: 

* Section 1.. The sum of $2,380/900 is appropriated from 
the -general fund to the State-Ope;:ated School System^/^^i- 
lingual education fund , which is an account in thje general' 
fund/ wh^ich shall be expended for the pTj3?pose Cif providing _ 
bilingual education according to the follovfing st^^ule ' 
and *which^ shall lapse on .June 30, 1977: * ^ 

1972 - 1973 7 classes $200,000 

1973 - 1974 16 *blasses . 440,900 - 

1974 - 1975 32 classes 480,000 
19^ - 1976 40 classes 600,000' 

> 1976 \ 1977 40 classes. 660,000 

• * Sec. 2. This Act takes effect July i; 1972 



, SENATE BILL NO. 423 

For an Act entitled: ' "An Act appropriating to the University 

% of Alaska for the creation of the 
Alaska' Native language cen^r i^nd 
V implementation of its program; and 
providing for an effective date." 



BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF, THE STATE^^ OF ALASKA: 

* Section 1. The siim of $1,550,000' is appropriate from 
the* general fund the University of Alaska^ for the -creation 
of the Alaska Hat ivfe language center and for the implementa- 
tion of its progranu * Tlje' appropriation shall be expended at 
$310,000 a year fo^ five years and shall lapse on June 30, 
1977. 

* Sec. '2. This Act takes effect July 1, 1972, 
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SENATE BILL NO- 424 



entitled: "An Act relating to the establishment 
of the Alaska Native language center 
at the University of Alaska." 



BY THE-^^liEGISLATVRE ^OF T^E STATE OF ALASKA:' 
Section 1. AS 14*,>40 is^-amended by adding a. new section 



to read: 

* *Sec*^a4. 40.117 ESTABLISHMENT OF ALASKA NATIVE 

LANGVAGE CENTER. 

The university shall establisli an, Alaska Native^ language 
center, the purposes of which are to: 

(1) study languages ncitive to.Alask'a; 

(2) develop literacy materials; ^ ' 

* * ♦ 

(3) ' assist in the translation of important docu--- 
ments ; ^ • ^ . ' 

(4) provide for the development and dissemination 
of Alaska Nativfe literature; and 

(5) traip Alaska Native language speakers to work 
as teachers and aides in bilingual classrooms. 



APPENDIX C 



FIVE STAGES 
(Consohants only 



of' MODERN iflUPIAT ORTHOGr&VPI^,;\ \{\\ 
— Vowels have always heeh "^ i '^f^^^ 




1 . . Ahmaogak 1947 
p t . c 

V 11 y 2 
m n ft 



2, 



s s 



k k 



g g 



Ahmccaguk'-Vebstev 1964 \ ^'•^ ji^.t^^^^^^ ^ 
p ' t ch .k" ^.k' cih\ v 



•1 ; 



V 

m n ft 



.k 

s sr 

V 

y r ^ g- " g- • 



sr 



,^ ; Some digraphs ich, sr) . 
*; ■ P^esdixt standard. 



Zibell (partial change) 197^ ^. th'a^ges-: 



V 

m 
m 



t • ch / k q ^ 
hi hi s sr h 
-11 y r g g 



V'i'- > hi • -• . 

' Moir^* digraphs, but still 
some special symbols • 
Meant as ' experimental / 
intermediate 3tage only. 
Glottal {^) in* Kobuk only. 
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ERJC 



4. Zibell (full change) 



V 

m 



t 

hi hly 
1 ly 
n ny 



ch 

s sr 
y r 



g 

ng 



gh. 



Changes : 
' g > gh 
h: hi > hly 
^1 > ly ■ ■ 
/ n > ny 



Replaces all special 
symbols with poly- 
graphs; nothing so far 
printed this way ^ but 
meant to be the final 
stage. 

Doubles:' hi is hll 

hly is hlly 
,ly is lly 
ny is nny 
gh is ggh 
ng is ngg 



Zibell'-Leer (full change) 

p t ch Ic q ' * 

hi hi' s hr h' 
V 11' y r g gh 



Chang.es : 
'sr > hr 



y > 



after 1, n 



m ' n n' 



ng 
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hr how more like hl^ 
also has .same effect on 
preceding k in Barrow 
as hi and h^ e,g* / akhlaq 
'bear/ * sikhrik 
' squi^B^iT^sin'ikhuni 
'sleeping^* where k is 
in each 6ase [x] • 

Glottal • for palatali- 
zation is less like a 
full letter coming- and 
going./ and is. absent in 
some dialects (Wales) • 
It is easy to omit. 
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5. Zibell-Leev (CQntinued)' 



Doubles:, hi is hlhl 
' gh is ghgh 
ng i-s ngng 

Rules are simplified, 
no confusion with ggh 
(gg); these are so 
infrequent they 
wouldn'i; make much- 
difference. 
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APPENDIX D 
INUPIAT WORDS IN FIVE 



ALPHABETS 



1947 

kikiktdk 
« • > • 

kaizuk 
•kaizuk 
kagruk ^ 
niggiin 
aijun 
kuhrjic 
"^iggannik 
mannuk 
tuungak 
tnkiuk 
sigluak 
sikiak 
siksik 
agza- 
iluani 
kina 
"killik 

• • • 

iliaktuk 
• • * • , 

amiftftiksak 
natcik 



1964 

kikiktak 

kairuk 
• • 

kairuk 
kagruk 
niggiiiv 
arjun 
fcunijich 
tiggarjrlik 
marjnuk 
tuungak 
tukiuk 
sigluak 
sikiak 
siksrik 
agira 

iluani , 

kifta 

killik 

» • • • 

iliaktuk 
• • • 

amiftftlksrak 
natch ik 



1964-q 
qikiqtaq 
qairuq , 
qairuk 
qagruq 
niggiin 



anun 



qunnich 
. * tiggaijniq 
magnuq 
tuungaq 
tuqitiq 
sigluaq 
sikiaq , 
siksrik 
agra 
iluani 
" kina 
killiq 
illaqtuq 
aitiinniksr.^q 
natchiq 
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- ' REVI-SED 



- ^ 

Jfckiqtaq 


qikiqtaq 


^piruq ^ \ . 


qairuq - 


qairuk - " ^ 


qairuk 


qaghruq 


qaghruq 


nigghiiny 


nighghiin ' 


angun < 


angun 


qunngich^ 


qunngich 


tiggangniq ' 


tiggangniq 


xnangguq 


mangnguq 


tuunghaq ^ 


tuunghaq 


tuqhluq 


tuqhluq • 


sighlyuaq 


sighl 'uaq 


sikhlyaq • 


sikhl 'aq 


siksrik 


' sikhrik 


aghra 


aghra 


ilyuani 


il'uani < 


kinya 


kin^a 


killyiq 


kill'iq 


illyaqtuq ^ 


ill'aqtuq 


aminnyiksraq 


aminn ' ikhraq 


natchiq 


natchiq 
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'. APPENDIX 
INUPIA^D CONP'ERENCE EVALUATI6;N FORMS' 

-- ' • ^'1 ' ♦ 

* ' •* ' 

There were sixteen xesponses out of twenty iorms distributed. 
It appeared that the participants* main interest was in 
Inupiat literacy training, that their, programs •could* 
begin publishing books for tfie elementary, and secondary 
education level, to be distributed to all Iftupiat bilingual' 
educational programs. Following is a summary of the 
responses to ^oiir questions on the fprm. The tallies do 
not necessarily isum Co sixteen for each question. 

1. \^h,at I thought this WorTcshqp^ would be7 



' ^ ^ ' Mentioned Jearniiig -to write,- or learning 

about alphabets - . , - * ^ 3 

^ Referred to a decision on alph^abets . *V- 4 
Mentioned (learning about-) bilingual 

education " ~ ' , -^ 2 

Other (chance to sh'axe ideas) - . ' 3 

. . Blank or nbn- committal : - * 6^ 



;2. What I learned that I will use this doming year? 



Refer reji to writing system or alphabet \ 1 

' Mentioned theip function as reporters ^ / 

to the village - ^ .2 

Referred to teaching methods or activities • 1 
Ways to approach,, implement bilingual 

education * * 1 
To share ideas among" Eskimos and^ white 

people 1 

Blank Or non-committa'l ■ > 4 

3. What I would .like to see .included in a workshop? 

Get more Eskimo representatives . . 3 
Mentioned books, creative books, or 'other- 
instructional materials ^ 5 
Mentioned .Eskimo (speaking) teachers 2 
Hold conference in Northwest Alaska area ' 1 
Blank or non-committal 4 



appendix' £■ (Continued)* " 

4. What is the most^ impartarvtr thing I have learjned -for 

myself in ^this • workshop? ' ' •• 

Referred to alphabets 1 s -^' '-'^ -^j^ - — '^^^^^^^ 
Mentioned^ sharing* * ideas i^V<^ ,w©rking- - / 

tp^ettier \ . . ^ . . -^"^^1 '"5^-*^' V'. 

IRef erred 7:'^:': 
I' : Blank or^^^^ ' - * *^ 3 * ^ 



pride) • .2- v . " " - •4- 



• . ^ ./S^eyeral people mentioned "Wing on*%*iine»*-i' 



• - . ;•• " m^^^ * -c^;^ - .*- 
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APPENDIX'- f 

.HANDOUT ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION': 
PURPOSE, PROGRAM/ AND EVALUATION*- 



^taipwi^dg^ of , the -history W^-th: their 

j^^l4n9uai^e a^^d to^taK betvfeen the, . \- 

';school ^nd the H^me.' ^ /£h^ program wiiJL. ^^r^^idefari.appoaftunits^ 
;^jfbr literacy in twb* languages, a, genuine 'blctt-ri^ufal education 
V yi 1 l^ge. s tu^enfes / , xtieaii'i^ '£oj^« tjaitemi t;^i ng.^lsfttd appr^c iatiug 
;;^he jlpc^l cvl€ure a^ as**^ th^^^o^'^n^^^ <and, means'* , 

for invalving local -peoj>lfe^n^*^the -edui^^ 

• * * -'^ ^^^v,*: ■ ' '.rtf'iv .... 

a^&uipga. tha'L people*: fC^iJ^q^h^ydijL^geuuiULll determine ' \ 
Ihe'-kind p;f ^ prbgf am they wafit:, ^^Jte ^o^nts.,cOf tinfe^'cillocatad 
to each language / ,an4 "tlie |rei;soWnEU,'to J^^e^ invol^/ed Goals*- ' * 
a^d objectives shouXS'also Se^det^tinifted' by «tJtis group. Th^; 
director iji/cbo|>ex4tipn wit6 th^a village^'attd regional super-'- 
•int^n^ent v^ill aid in injplementation T>f'-th^ p;^bgram/" * * 



♦ Trog!remi''-activiteies 'include • a* variety- of educational pratft*fceB ^ 
V Mafty„^ vi llage pecj^ie ^^gJtoiu^Iid- paE^ic;^^ inVfc>la^s'''p]fcaigi;am^^ tn'^o'^ 
,ali instructioTjai* capacit]^---tel'lx ^^f?5i:ie^s demons trati^Jig^ . 
.^:ech'i:vi3{ies' of tfte jjit^ial; culture ,**dis \ • 

. Jif^ory /•rteaching ^bngs ajtd ^^a,^p!ey;" de^<^i^in^. ^nd« dei^el oping 
Valup 'syst'ems^aai|?^Teligioufe. i^e:€i$^ of the loc^l cul^^ire^ f V 

Evaluation of^ the? ptog^ram will, be *c?ont3,uctqd b5j^*fi6;ia \ l" 
; pelrsonnifel under the -direct iorf of a prdfe^slohal '(B/aluator . ^ . 
Testing materials ar^ bfelng- -developed fpr the Alaskan * ' " 

Natives and will *be used to deteinniiie their ^prijgres^a in • 
^their native language. " - * r.^ • V. ;* ^ .^^'^ 



^Distributed with the advance conrEerenee aqendfi. 







APPENDIX G , ' * • 

CULTURAL AWARENESS OBJECTIVES FROM' 

THfe STATE-OPERATED SCHOOLS , 
- NORTHWEST AREA TIT£.E I PROGRAM* • 



I. All students wil^ expa^ess themgelves. usii^g traditipnal 
art forms typica'l to- their, village. ^ . • ' ' 

2^ All stu(|enti5 .will Jsurvive in the ^^a::i^tic 'environment 
during both -winter and stunm^r conditions* 

3*^ Fifty p^cent of students will speak an^ understand 
- \ coirahoij everyday words and phrases in their village' 
. \ 4ialact- '^ . ^ - ' ' ' . . , ^ 

• * 

4. All^ students, will have'an increased Knowledge of their- 
cultural* heritage. * * 

5. xAll student^s will relate well wi-fh o€her groups from . 
> .Qther villages. 

---^ — ^ . - r * ' . 5^ 

6. All students will be proud' of their accomplishments in 

• the*fiskimb Language, in art^ and'' crafts, in under- ^ > 
Standing- their heritage, and in surviving in the arctic 
. envirpomentl" . •* • ^ ' ' \ - 



A 



e r ^ ^v^.^^^^* * t , 

^c.. *Iiistributed^ With the advance conference agenda. 
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^APPENDIX H 

EXPLANATICftI .OF A REQUEdR'OR 
APPROPRIATION FOR A BlicilibUAL 
LIBRARY AND MEDIA CENTER . 



A ]|i;.j.ngual Eibxafy and Media 'Center was placed on the top 
prMjity lilt by secret ballot at ^:he Federal Advieory SchooJ. 
Board meeting^ April 18, 1972; in J^chcrrage. .It is believed 
by thos^ in^ constant? *close contactvwith <the. bili|igual pror 
gram that €he 'jcentisr;. is vital .to itS* success.* ' , 

In cooperation ^itH^all Advisory ficjiool Boards "goi^gT^ into 
bilin^ua^ c^ss' QUlt\;rA]. ^rbgrams as we\loas othfer Int^- ^ 
.ea>i;ed native organizatidij?, model for •such a* center wi*ll 



landfuage masters, ^.dass^te *trapes,^itvJcrofi)jft cx>p(ies Qf 
^pprtant, diaries, micfrofilmVlirojeotors , micrqfilm cameras/ 
newspapers,' mal^'^iri^s^/ books', pamph'ie^&jS, journals/ and 
books ' dealing *Vitb, native \hkjL3tory^Hnd/'*cult\jtey Books , 
writtpW in this (i^ffer^^^ native dialects or microi^ilm copies 
of sai^e Jwill req^i-^e f ilffe^t^^iorif^.. ; * • \' : ' 



•Tj^fe.<center will'*be located ^ the- fiirst ye^r at the,!^S cfentral 
^•office. Aticer the 'firS-b year t-he^' center should be* decentpal- 

ieed and ,s'et ub in several stratigicaHy' located satsellitee 
• * • . «<?.'• 

^ • *o « ^ V . \ ' . * , ' * 

in ofder •tb ^arry^ out the i^t^t^vts/^ofc- the prograift {•and^fqr,.. . 
• legislatibp^l*, a. team or gr6up/of pescsons .of; parlous b^^'k- 
grounds ana expertise, will \be^ rfegui^red *to develop materials* 
,whieh^are pfe4agoga:?jally*^otind and culturally and l^in^uisi^ti-;* 
-cAIly apprdpriate. For ^^^campl^^ it ip probatfl^e . that people • 
speatefn^* the .native •langilage ^o*n6t. have ^tira ^leces^afy \ * * 
traihing %p as^jarp that Aa1:er±als are develpped". and pre-' 
^e^hte^-ii) the accepted pQdagogacal sequence"". ^Yet the 




'c^and sogial -infotniatioi^) " t<», insiir^* 
r6l«vant# , Therefore^ ;V*team^ of persons* must be a^embled 
/to brirtg. ajj]!: *f?icets tQ« bea?^' on the mat^Vials deveioped^^ , 
'i'^es^peisap^s yrill includes \ ' / m * / • ' * 

l\ ^ A tierson^ skilled In deveiopmdAt of :]&'eaders and 'safcial; 
t-' .esciencEie currieula. . ' * g.# ^ * ' • 

'^^^ • * ' v'* f .• 0 • * r \f 

Native persons (t^^o full-time^equdvalqptsVw^ 
resoi^rc^s for cont^t and who are isiterate ift. .the ^ 
^language: in ' which material, iis^ bfeing^ deyelbpe^. 



APPENDIX H (Continued) . 

i ... 

3. Ail orthpgrapher to .work in the development of the 
written lang^iage for th^ spoken word. 

The bilingual staff will/ oversee th6 work of the team 
the initial funding "^of the above persons^ to the final 
product. * . f^: ' ' 
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